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To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives. 

In compliance with the provision of Chapter 81 of the Resolves 
of 1915 the Special Commission on Military Education and 
Reserve has the honor to submit the accompanying report. 

The text of the Resolve is found in the appendix to this report, 
but attention is here called to the following provision: — 

The board is authorized, in its discretion, to consider any related 
matter whether or not the same is particularly mentioned in this resolve. 

A statement of the attitude of the Commission towards the 
problems referred to it, and as to its course of dealing with 
them, is necessary to explain, and perhaps to justify, the scope 
of this report. 

Fully realizing the obvious fact that the present interest in 
questions of military defense, and indeed the existence of the 
Commission itself, are due to the proof furnished by the terrible 
conflict in Europe that war is not yet obsolete and must still 
be reckoned with, we have nevertheless endeavored to treat the 
subjects assigned to us for enquiry from a broad point of view, 
and to submit a report which shall stand the test of normal 
times. We have kept in mind the inutility as well as the 
danger of schemes so elaborate or radical as to be certain to 
fall to pieces when the present intense interest in military 
affairs passes. Our recommendations are offered, not as 
emergency measures but as representing a fair and prudent 
policy in the march of ordinary and usual events. They are 
directed not to preparation for participation in the present war, 
but to preparation for reasonably possible future contingencies. 
Obviously preparation for immediate war should be considered 
and must be dealt with on an entirely different basis. 



Another and quite different point requires a word of ex- 
planation. We are not unmindful of the fact that we are a 
State Commission. Our right to make suggestions for positive 
action is limited to what may be done by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. It is our duty, in the words of the Resolve, 
to report the result of our investigations to the General Court, 
and to accompany our report with such recommendations for 
legislation as we may deem advisable. Of course, the Great and 
General Court of Massachusetts can legislate only as to such 
matters as come within the powers of a single state. 

Nevertheless, early in our deliberations it became evident 
that any adequate consideration of the topics assigned to us 
required some consideration of the whole question of national 
defense; that we could best arrive at conclusions as to appro- 
priate state action only in connection with Federal action; that 
the whole must be understood in order to determine the proper 
function of a part. 

It is, therefore, we believe within the strict limits of pro- 
priety to discuss in this report questions clearly outside the 
scope of state legislation, not with any intention of imposing 
suggestions where they do not belong, but with a view to 
clearing the way for intelligent action on the part of the 
Commonwealth. Such discussion, while based on information 
believed to be authoritative, does not pretend to be exhaustive 
or complete as to mechanical and technical details. 

We believe our duty under the Resolve to be two-fold. First, 
to interpret the public opinion of this state as we have ascer- 
tained it on this great subject and so reduce to definite ex- 
pression the broad principles on which action must be based. 
Second, to direct affirmative action into definite channels so 
that the aroused sentiment of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth may neither be left vibrating in the air nor expend itself 
in disconnected efforts having no co-ordination. 

The first duty is to be performed distinctly from a non- 
technical point of view. The second, as distinctly, is a duty 
which must be attempted on the basis of expert knowledge and 
advice. The Commission has kept clearly in mind the vital 
differences which characterize each of its two-fold functions. 
This report, so far as it deals with specific matters of military 



preparation, is founded on the expert advice and assistance 
which the Commission, in one way or another, has received. 
So far as it deals with general principles it is based on en- 
lightened public opinion. In this latter aspect we have deemed 
it proper to cover the subject at wide range. 

There will be found in the appendix to this report a list of the 
persons who have appeared and spoken before the Commission, 
together with the dates and places of hearings, extracts from 
the testimony of witnesses, brief summaries of the military 
systems of other countries, and, finally, drafts of suggested 
legislation. 

Basis of Discussion. 

This report proceeds on the following basis of discussion: — 

First, is preparation for war justified? Which course is to be 
adopted, fighting or non-resistance? 

Second, are additional measures for defense necessary? 

Third, to what extent is additional preparation advisable? 

Fourth, of what should such preparation consist? 

Fifth, given an adequate preparation for actual defense, in 
case of war, should military training be provided for beyond 
this point on the ground of its beneficial effect on the standard 
of citizenship? This involves consideration of: — 

(a) Compulsory universal training. 

(6) Military training in the schools. 

Fighting or Non-resistance. 

While this question to most people seems hardly debatable, 
an honest attempt was made by the Commission to give a fair 
hearing to the arguments on both sides, and to reach a con- 
clusion which could be justified by reason as well as by instinct. 

War among civilized nations is not an outgrown relic of the 
past; it can occur; it is now actually going on. It is not 
certain, therefore, that it may not come to us. If attacked 
shall we fight? Are we willing in such a case to make it the 
deliberate business of the nation to kill and mutilate fellow 
human beings and to inflict all the suffering, horrors and agony 
which such a process requires? 
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To the average man, facing this question with a full under- 
standing of the seriousness and solemnity of its meaning, the 
only possible answer is "Yes." 

The policy of non-resistance will not work. Whether or not 
it can be justified in the field of abstract moral speculation, it is 
to-day absolutely ineffective practically. It could not accom- 
plish its purpose if tried; and the public mind is utterly un- 
willing to try it. Whatever the future may bring forth, to-day 
the only answer to attack, the only way to defend, is to fight. 

We do not reach this conclusion on the basis of the belief 
held by some persons, that war in itself is a good thing for a 
nation; that without it or its constantly threatening possibility 
nations lose virility, degenerate and decay. On the contrary, 
with the vast majority of our citizens, we believe war to be a 
process so debasing and awful that nothing short of the sheer 
necessity of preserving its life or honor justifies a nation in 
entering upon it. 

Not from any desire nicely to balance conflicting opinions, 
nor in the spirit of compromise, but from strong conviction 
which in no way weakens our belief in the necessity of the 
general position taken in this report, we urge upon the citizens 
of this Commonwealth the duty of positive effort to discover 
and make real some practical means whereby war among 
civilized nations may be rendered less easily possible than it 
now is. A firm determination to provide and maintain means 
for self protection does not exclude co-operation in any sane 
movement which strives for world peace. 

Additional Measures for Defense are Necessary. 

Are we prepared at the present moment, from a military 
point of view, to resist successfully the sudden, swift and 
trained attack of a first class power? 

It has become common knowledge that we are not so pre- 
pared. No one to-day makes even a pretense that we are. 

The Commission feels that nothing would be gained by any 
attempt on its part to enter here upon a discussion of such 
technical subjects as our navy, our coast defenses, and our 
supply of arms and munitions of war, requiring as they do an 
exact and highly specialized knowledge. It is proper, however, 
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to call attention to our pitiable lack of field guns, ammunition 
and other munitions, while at the same time we point out that 
the installed ordnance equipment of our coast defenses is prob- 
ably inferior to none in the world. 

For the purposes of this report, however, the point to be 
emphasized is our wofully inadequate preparedness in the 
matter of trained soldiers, both in respect to numbers and 
organization. 

The actual strength of the United States regular army, 
according to the report of the Chief of Staff, dated November 
15, 1914, is 4,582 officers and 88,444 enlisted men. 

The total strength of the field or mobile army (consisting of 
Engineers, Cavalry, Field Artillery and Infantry) is less than 
52,000 enlisted men. 

Of this mobile army 20,863 are distributed in the Philippines, 
Hawaiian Islands, Panama Canal Zone, China, Alaska and 
Porto Rico, leaving in the United States proper only 30,481 
enlisted men. 

The organized militia of the several states consists of 8,333 
officers and 119,087 enlisted men. Of this number 106,911 
enlisted men belong to the mobile force. Reports as to the 
attendance at camps of instruction for the total organized 
militia show a total absenteeism of 1,428 officers and 31,855 
enlisted men. 

The same report draws the following conclusion: — 

The above figures, taken in conjunction with the fact that the number 
of companies, troops, batteries, etc., is 2,000, and that of this number 
1,120 organizations are below the prescribed minimum strength, would 
indicate to some degree the dependence to be placed upon this force. 

Even if all the militia of all the states was an effective 
fighting force, which it most certainly is not, and even if all 
the members of all the militia could be counted on for service 
in case of war, the total of the trained and semi-trained soldiers 
we can now call on is entirely insufficient to meet the military 
problem of this country as it is discussed later in this report. 
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To what Extent is Additional Preparation Advisable? 

Additional preparation is not only justifiable but necessary, 
and the question becomes what shall be the measure of that 
preparation. 

The standard by which the degree of preparation is to be 
determined depends upon the purpose of the preparation and is 
a question belonging not to military experts but to the realms 
of statesmanship and public opinion. In establishing a stand- 
ard the opinion of the general public is a safer guide than the 
opinion of military men. 

On the other hand, the problem of what is necessary to meet 
the standard of preparation adopted is a question for military 
experts, and one in which they must be followed. The only 
limitation is the practical one of what can, in fact, be done. 

Both questions come properly under the heading now to be 
discussed and we consider each in order. 

Purpose op Preparation. 

First as to the purpose or standard of. preparation. Th^ 
almost universal attitude, including that of those who most 
strongly favor measures for preparedness, is to say that all we 
need to consider is a defensive war. That is the off-hand 
opinion of practically everyone; but, is it strictly true? Does 
not that opinion represent a sincere and deep-rooted hope, 
rather than a frank appreciation of facts? Is it not within the 
bounds of reasonable probability that we may at some time be 
involved in a war due to other causes than an actual attempt 
to land hostile troops on our territory? That is the definition 
of defensive war in the strict sense of the words. 

The Spanish war was manifestly not a defensive war. If 
we become involved in trouble with Mexico, that manifestly 
would not be a defensive war. Within the last twelve months 
we have seemed at times to be near entrance into the European 
conflict. That manifestly would not have been a defensive 
war. To maintain the Monroe doctrine by force of arms would 
involve us iti other than a defensive war. Is it not the true 
statement of the case that we may some time be involved in a 
war which it is a moral wrong to avoid, rather than in nothing 
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but a strictly defensive war? It does no harm to call things 
by their right names, even when there may be a temptation to 
dispose of a problem by loose thinking. We should face the 
issue of what may happen in order that any decision arrived at 
may be reached with open eyes. 

It has been said that the measure of our preparation should 
be consonant with the measure of our political intentions. We 
feel that any such standard is not only too large but too 
indefinite. If to maintain the Monroe doctrine is one of our 
political intentions, as we assume it is, the measure of prepara- 
tion immediately becomes that necessary for an offensive war. 

There is no limit to what might be wise and advisable as 
preparation for an offensive war. Compulsory universal train- 
ing and service, and the promotion of military interests to 
the place of first importance logically follow such a purpose of 
preparation. If such standard were adopted, we should be 
required to emulate the system of Germany, for example, and 
to carry it, if possible, to higher effectiveness. 

We do not believe that public opinion desires or would 
sanction any such thing. We believe that preparation for an 
offensive war has a tendency to lead to war. There is no 
occasion and it would be absurd for this country to become 
a great military nation with that sort of preparedness whose 
only outlet is war. 

The Commission does not believe that the plain possibility 
that we may at some time engage in an offensive war should 
either determine or influence the extent of the preparation 
which we should now provide. Nor do we feel that the military 
maxim — the best defense is an offense — sound though it is 
from a military point of view, furnishes a proper basis on which 
to determine the degree to which we should now prepare for 
war. We believe the standard of preparation should be that 
preparation which is actually required, in the opinion of experts, 
to repel a hostile invasion by. any single first class power and 
that it should not go beyond this point. We believe it better 
for the country to adhere to this standard in times of peace, 
even though it recognizes the certainty of loss of immediate 
effectiveness should it become involved in other than a de- 
fensive war. Moreover, we are emphatically of the opinion that 
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the adoption of any standard beyond this should bear the test 
of normal times, and not be fixed at a moment of overheated 
public sentiment. 

As promptly as possible we must have an adequate defense 
against what is reasonably possible, not merely conceivable, in 
the line of invasion. If we have that we have what is at once 
the minimum of what we should have and at the same time a 
very great deal — the security of our country on this continent. 

As to anything beyond that, we believe the country should 
deliberately choose to rely on emergency measures to meet 
specific occasions rather than to undertake a program of 
preparation for war having no logical limit, and tending 
eventually to lead to war. 

Though satisfied with this measure of preparation, our citizens 
are determined that such preparation as we have shall be 
effective and of the best possible kind. There must be a 
coherent, co-ordinated plan of defense and a truly scientific 
method of organization, the lack of which has been and is our 
greatest weakness. 

There are certain things, above all others, which public 
opinion to-day is decided upon, namely, that the money ex- 
pended for purposes of national defense shall be expended 
economically and wisely; that the country shall receive its 
money's worth; that slip-shod or selfish methods shall no longer 
be tolerated; that the crucial test to be applied to any plan 
for national defense is, — Does it provide for national defense, 
and in the most efficient and best possible way? Public 
opinion is determined that the slackness which is natural and 
to a certain extent inevitable in a country having our form of 
government, a republic with the dual authority of state and 
nation, shall be minimized to the last practical degree. More- 
over, public opinion is sufficiently aroused so that it may be 
expected to treat with a contempt second only to that visited 
upon an active traitor to the country any, if there be any, who 
shall attempt to deal with this vital question selfishly, or as a 
matter of party politics. 

Inefficiency is the price which a democracy pays for the 
blessings of individual freedom and personal liberty; and they 
are well worth the price. It is, however, the primary duty of a 
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democracy, by the intelligent participation of its members in 
important matters, to make this price as small as possible. 
More than anywhere else, this is true when the question deals 
with safeguarding the nation's life or the nation's honor. 

Problem of Defense. 

How is this measure of preparation to be translated into 
numbers of men, guns, munitions and allied defenses? That is 
a question for experts. Clearly here we must follow their 
guidance; clearly also this is a matter wholly within the 
province of the Federal government, and not within that of the 
states, or any of them. 

What problem of defense have we to meet? In plain English, 
how great a hostile force can be brought against us? Not even 
experts can do more than form an estimate on such a question, 
based on reasonable calculations. The expert opinion adopted 
by the Federal Government is to the effect that the largest 
attacking force would be slightly under 400,000 men. This does 
not mean, of course, that any such limit could be put on the 
number of hostile troops which might be directed against us in 
a war. Any great military power which could land a given 
number of men here once, could repeat the operation in periods 
of time dependent on its distance from our shores, and varying 
from four to six weeks. The figure mentioned is merely the 
limit as far as reasonable probability goes of a single expedition- 
ary force. 

Quite plainly the navy is our first and best defense. What is 
required as to naval preparation we have considered as outside 
any possible scope of our deliberations. On this point we wish 
only to record our opinion, which we believe to represent the 
general opinion of Massachusetts citizens, that the navy should 
be increased until, measured by present ratings, in number of 
ships, kinds of ships and general efficiency, it is at least second 
to any in the world. 

Not before our navy is destroyed or rendered ineffective can 
the landing of any considerable hostile force in this country 
become a practical undertaking. 

To meet an expeditionary force of 400,000 hostile troops, 
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expert opinion seems to be that we should have 500,000 first 
line mobile troops and immediately available second line troops 
of the same number. From a strictly military point of view, 
that is the problem to be faced. 

Our troops should be sufficient to defeat the first expedition- 
ary force of the enemy before the second could arrive. This 
appears to be a fair basis for preparation to be undertaken in 
time of peace, as the possibility that the theory may not work 
out in practice is offset by the time which would be allowed for 
emergency measures during the period of resistance by our 
navy. 

These figures, of course, deliberately exclude preparation for 
an offensive war, and leave on one side consideration of the 
benefits of military training apart from what is necessary for 
use in war. 

Of what should Such Defense Consist? 
The Regular Army. 

The first line troops, so called, that is the officers and men 
who will march at the briefest possible notice to confront the 
enemy, would include all our available regular, or professional, 
soldiers; men whose business for the time being is training for 
war. 

What should be the size of our mobile regular army stationed 
within the limits of the United States proper? Here is a prob- 
lem so clearly beyond the scope of the powers of a State Com- 
mission that we hesitate to do more than point out its diffi- 
culties. 

It is certain of course that the regular soldier is and always 
will be more efficient than the occasional or militia soldier. 
Clearly, as far as efficiency goes our entire first line troops 
should be regular soldiers. It is equally clear that an increase 
of our regular army to the extent of producing 500,000 mobile 
troops (even though that number be made up in large part of 
the regular reserve) would not be tolerated, on the ground of 
expense; and it is even more certain that such increase could 
not now be recruited under the voluntary system and the 
existing scale of pay. 

In case of invasion by a power able to land 400,000 men, 
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which it should be noted is a number far in excess of the 
potentiality of most foreign countries, we must, therefore, de- 
pend to some extent on the militia or similar force. 

Many military experts are of opinion that the militia can 
never be first line troops. On the other hand some experts 
including certain officers of the regular army believe that a 
militia organized and trained in the manner described later in 
this report and having efficient officers, would be effective as 
part of a first line of defense. In any event a very practical 
situation is here and must be met. It would seem to be the 
part of wisdom to increase the regular army to as great extent 
as the sentiment of the country will permit, and to provide, 
if it is practically possible, for a real regular army reserve. 
We ought to have an Site body of troops sufficient in number 
to form the core of the first line of our defensive force. 

Of course the determination of all these questions belongs 
entirely to the Federal Government and must be left with it. 
The State has and can have nothing to do with the regular 
army, and the discussion of that here is for the purpose of a 
clear understanding of the subject as pointed out in the open- 
ing of this report. 

The Citizen Force. 

Besides the regular army, then, obviously there must be other 
immediately available troops for use either as first or second 
line defense, consisting of what is now the militia of the several 
States or a similar force. The numbers of these will depend, 
on the numbers of the regular army and the reserve provisions 
for each force. 

Here at last we come upon ground where it is fitting that 
the Commission make definite recommendations and where it is 
not only proper but necessary for the State Legislature to act* 

If there prove to be any practical value in this report we 
believe it will consist in our recommendation that the organized 
militia of the States be immediately federalized. Just what is 
meant by "federalized" appears in the following discussion. 

The existence of State Militia is a relic of the early days 
before the Constitution. Probably the status of State Militia 
after the adoption of the Constitution, so far as militia was 
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then thought important enough to be considered at all, was 
one of the many compromises which were made in the conflict 
between local feeling on one side and desire for adequate 
centralized power on the other. It was, however, recognized 
even at that time that the chief defensive forces of the country 
must be directly in the control of the national government. 
This was responsible for the clauses in the Constitution giving 
congress the power "to . . . provide for the common defense 
... of the United States," and "to raise and support armies." 
This latter clause met with some opposition on the ground that 
the militia of the States was sufficient. In reply Hamilton in 
No. XXV of The Federalist wrote : — 

Here I expect we shall be told that the militia of the country is its 
natural bulwark, and would be at all times equal to the national defence. 
This doctrine, in substance, had like to have lost us our independence. 
I;, cost millions to the United States that might have been saved. The 
facts which, from our own experience, forbid a reliance of this kind, are 
too recent to permit us to be the dupes of such a suggestion. The steady 
operations of war against a regular and disciplined army can only be 
successfully conducted by a force of the same kind. Considerations of 
economy, not less than of stability and vigor, confirm this position. 

And in the same paper he says: — 

The truth is, that the existence of a federal government and military 
establishments under State authority are not less at variance with each 
other than a due supply of the federal treasury and the system of quotas 
and requisitions. 

It should be noted that when the above was written the 
existing militia could in no sense of the word be considered a 
"military establishment." 

Congress was also given power "to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tion, and repel invasion, to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such parts of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively, the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress." 
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It is obvious that under these provisions the Federal Govern- 
ment has no effective control over the militia in time of peace 
and no authority in time of war save for those purposes dis- 
tinctly specified. Attempts have been made to increase the 
Federal control of the militia, and these attempts have been to 
some extent successful. Moreover, the proposed militia pay 
bill would, if it became a law, considerably increase the control 
of the Federal Government in time of peace and would, by 
the contract of individuals in the militia, submit the militia 
directly to Federal authority in time of war. The Commission 
feels that all such attempts to reach an end by indirection are 
mere make-shifts and unworthy of either the country or the 
states. Without amendments of the Federal and of the various 
State Constitutions, there would always remain archaic pro- 
visions such as appears in our own State Constitution, for 
example, that officers of the militia "shall be elected by the 
written votes of the train-band and alarm list of their respective 
companies/' 

Broad principles are involved and now is the proper time to 
face the issue and deal with it frankly and resolutely. What 
to-day is the reason for the existence of the State militia? 
Why is money expended on it? Why do men enter its service? 

The plain answer is as an arm of the national defense. That, 
with one exception, is the only use to which it would or could 
be put; that, with no exception, is the justification for its ex- 
istence. 

The exception just referred to is, of course, the use of the 
State militia to put down riots accompanying strikes or other- 
wise, and to quell other civil disorders. 

There must always be a sufficient force to maintain peace at 
all times, but the militia is not a body fitted to perform police 
duty. The situation at time of civil riots, especially accompany- 
ing strikes, is so tense that it can be handled only by highly 
efficient and thoroughly disciplined men who are professionals 
in their duties. The militia is not a body either armed or 
trained to handle suoh situations well. Moreover, the fact that 
the militia may be called upon to perform police duty is one of 
the reasons for the difficulty it has in securing enlistments. 
Police duty of this sort should be performed by a trained and 
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efficient state mounted police, and if such are not sufficient the 
regular army should be called upon before any militia or sim- 
ilar force. It has been proved again and again that the former 
bodies are able to perform strike ahd riot duty with a maximum 
of efficiency ahd with a minimum of friction and cost. They 
are far superior for this purpose to any body of occasional 
soldiers. The Commission recommends the organization pf a 
State force of mounted police. It feels that it should be pro- 
vided by law that the militia or other volunteer fighting force, 
whatever it may be named, be called upon to perform strike 
or riot duty only after the efforts of the State police and the 
regular army have been exhausted. To serve in such capacity 
as a last resort, a Federal militia could be summoned at the 
request of the Governor of a state, just as the regular army 
can be summoned. 

If the real function of the militia is that of a prepared fight- 
ing force it can act only for national defense. No other sort of 
service is possible. As its sole function is national, its organization 
and control should be national. The absurdity of forty-eight 
different armies in one country does not require empKasis. 

The entire field equipment and even the service uniforms of 
the militia are to-day the property of the Federal Government. 
All who know the facts recognize that the militia has become 
in its very life and fibre a thing wholly different from what it 
was in the early days of the republic; not its functions alone 
but its very spirit has become national. Even the word "mili- 
tia" does not mean, still less does it connote, what it did at 
that time. State Militia is to-day an anomaly. 

What will be lost if the militia be Federalized? It is diffi- 
cult to find anything. Local pride and sentiment can be 
maintained by having local depots, armories and recruiting 
stations. Moreover, all historical association could be retained 
by keeping the names of the various militia organizations. 

The possibility of having a militia which shall really be 
effective is infinitely greater if the whole is under Federal 
control. The militia of certain states, ahd we are proud to 
include that of Massachusetts, has reached a considerable 
degree of efficiency. The militia of certain other states is by 
no means equally effective. The militia should be a homo- 
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geneous body throughout the country, maintained at a uniform 
standard and subject to the same rules, duties and discipline. 

Again, the Commission is clearly of the opinion that no exist- 
ing system of training of any state militia, not even'our own, is 
adequate to accomplish its real purpose. The periods of train- 
ing, consisting of one week in the field in summer and evening 
drills throughout the winter at armories, are not adapted to 
create an efficient fighting force. To-day the training of a 
soldier consists, not in close order drill, but in the actual 
work of a soldier which can be done only in the field. The 
period of one week is altogether too short for a man either to 
acquire fixed habits which will be useful or to become imbued 
with a proper military spirit. Experts, both military officers 
and psychologists, have united in telling us that one month is 
the shortest period in which it is possible for the average man 
to acquire the necessary set and habits of a soldier. 

For these reasons we believe that the State is not securing the 
value of its expenditures from the present system of military 
training. We recommend in a special report certain changes 
to be made in that system, if the State militia is to remain a 
State militia. 

The essential one of these suggested changes is that providing 
for a longer period of intensive training in the field for at least 
the first year after enlistment. We consider as important also 
the changing of the evening drills from two hours per week to 
monthly sessions of twenty-four hours. 

All sorts of training are not only more effective but actually 
more interesting and appealing to those receiving it when the 
standard is hard and rigorous than when it is easy. That 
military training in particular should be "kept going at high 
speed" or abandoned altogether for an interval, is agreed by 
experts. The benefit of these changes will be secured if the 
State militia is immediately Federalized, because the system 
adopted by the Federal Government certainly will require these 
longer periods of intensive training and will be, generally speak- 
ing, a system better qualified to produce really effective fighting 
men. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that we are consider- 
ing this matter not as it relates to Massachusetts alone but 
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as it embraces the forty-eight states of the Union. What has 
or can be done with the militia of this Commonwealth as a 
state force in the way of efficiency is a question which touches 
only a small part of what can be done with the militia of all 
the states if they continue to be treated as separate and inde- 
pendent units, requiring appropriations and subject to the laws 
of forty-eight different legislatures. The militia of each state is 
a small part of a problem which must be treated as a whole. 

To maintain state militia is an unwise and awkward duplica- 
tion of effort; it is pursuing the shadow and not the substance 
of national defense. 

The naval militia of the Commonwealth is already more 
closely under Federal control than the land forces, but what 
has been said as to complete federalization applies to it also. 

For these reasons the Commission wishes to state clearly that 
its recommendation goes to the point of making the militia 
actually a Federal force and nothing else. It should be con- 
trolled and paid by the Federal Government and subject to the 
orders of the Federal Government. To accomplish this result 
three things must concur. 

1. An act of congress under authority of its constitutional 
power "To raise and support armies." 

2. Consent of the state legislature. 

3. Consent by re-enlistment of members of the militia. 

As pointed out later in this report, we believe the third 
factor would be readily obtained, and the second should not 
prove difficult of attainment if backed, as it should be, by 
intelligent public opinion. 

We believe the duty of Massachusetts to be plain. It is one 
of the proud boasts of this Commonwealth that it has stood in 
the past for whatever has made for the strength of the Union. 
Its greatness as a state has been due in no small part to its 
active recognition of the larger greatness of the nation. It 
can now disregard selfish or timid considerations and take the 
lead in standing for what the occasion requires, a national 
defense which is truly national. 

There would be very little opposition to what is funda- 
mentally involved in this move on the part of officers or men 
of the militia of this State. There is a remarkable unanimity 
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of opinion as to the wisdom and plain common sense of the 
main proposition. There is, of course, and very properly, con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to details, and doubt exists in 
the minds of some as to whether at least some merely formaL 
allegiance to the state should not be retained, if that be possible.. 
From all the evidence we have obtained, however, it appears 
to be certain that the average man in our militia would as 
soon be a member of the Fifth Massachusetts Regiment of 
Federal Militia, for example, as of the Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment of State Militia. 

It is, of course, immaterial what such Federal militia is 
called. The only necessity is that it should be a force required 
to do sufficient training to become effective, while not taking so 
much time as to incapacitate its members from performing 
their duties of civil life. 

Though at the time of submitting this report the proposed 
plan of a continental army has not become law, yet it is 
reasonably certain that some form of Federal militia will be pro- 
vided for. It is reasonably certain also that any Federal plan 
adopted will not be so burdensome on the individual as to invite 
certain failure for its practical working. It will recognize 
that for highest efficiency there is nothing but the regular 
soldier who devotes his whole time to his profession. Short of 
that, and short of compulsion, the Federal plan must be such 
as to invite enlistment. We believe the Federal plan may 
finally call for training periods of not over four weeks, three 
weeks and two weeks, with monthly twenty-four hour sessions 
during the winter. 

Moreover any Federal plan, if it is to succeed, will be strictly 
territorial in its scheme of organization. Not only because of 
practical convenience but even more for the purpose of availing 
itself of local sentiment and pride, such plan must, so far as 
possible, localize organization and authority. 

Although the Commission believes that Massachusetts would 
gladly spend more money than it now does on its militia if that 
course seemed advisable, it should be pointed out that if our 
militia entered the Federal force the entire expense of its mainte- 
nance and equipment would be saved to the state. The 
Federal Government would assume the whole burden, including 
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care and maintenance of armories and other state plant, in 
exchange for a revocable license from the state to use such 
armories and plant. The only expense to which the Common- 
wealth would be put as an offset to this saving would be that 
of a new or increased body of State Mounted Police. 

It is, therefore, the recommendation of this Commission that 
the General Court pass such enabling legislation as will permit 
the ready transfer of the present state militia and its voluntary 
incorporation in such Federal body as may be formed. 

The legislation suggested is permissive merely. Nothing in 
any way compulsory should be attempted in the line of making 
our militia a Federal force. Unless the change be made, not 
only willingly but enthusiastically, it is better that the proposed 
Federal militia make a wholly fresh beginning. Moreover, the 
voluntary incorporation of the state militia in the Federal force 
can not take place until such force is provided for by law and 
its details are found to be satisfactory. Even then the transfer 
should be made conditional upon the filling up of its first year's 
quota, by the Federal body within a fixed time. 

Compulsory or Voluntary System. 

If the plan of a Federal militia or continental army be 
adopted and the figures now suggested by the Federal Govern- 
ment be taken as the proper standard, the quota of Massa- 
chusetts would be in three years about 21,000 men. The 
quota for the first year would correspond very closely with the 
present numbers of our state militia, that is to say, it would be 
about 7,000 men. Each subsequent year 7,000 men would be 
required. If the militia of the states is assimilated by the 
continental army, and the proposed numbers of the continental 
army are increased in consequence, even more men will be 
needed. 

How are these men to be obtained? By the voluntary or 
the compulsory system? 

Obviously nothing like universal service is required. Uni- 
versal service would produce numbers wholly disproportionate 
to those suggested by any proposed plan. According to the 
13th census of the United States there are in this country 
male persons, as follows: — 
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15 to 19, 4,527,282 

20 to 29, 8,824,638 

30 to 39, 7,022,784 

40 to 44, 2,786,350 

There are in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts male 
persons as follows: — 

15 to 19, 145,630 

20 to 29, 311,311 

30 to 39, 273,517 

40 to 44, 114,454 

If we adopted the much talked of Swiss system, and made 
even the high allowance of 50% of exemptions for physical or 
other disability, we should have in the country 9,316,886 and 
in the Commonwealth 349,641 men trained to arms and liable 
to service. 

On the other hand, can these men be obtained by the 
voluntary system? The difficulties which the militia of this 
state has had in securing enlistments # make the answer very 
doubtful. It cannot be known until it is tried. It is to be 
noted that there are several present causes which might add to 
the volunteer spirit to-day. 

First, the awakened public interest in military defense, 

Second, the fact that men would prefer to volunteer as part 
of a Federal force than a state force, 

Third, the provision that the militia force shall be used for 
police duty only in the very last resort, 

Fourth, pay as provided in the Federal plan. 

If the voluntary system is adhered to much would depend 
upon the attitude of employers. It is here that public opinion 
can play a considerable part. Employers who from selfish and 
unworthy motives refuse to co-operate in permitting their men 
to enter the militia should be made to feel the weight of public 
disapproval. It is doubtful whether positive legislation can be 
as effective in this matter as public opinion. 

Many persons suggest that if sufficient volunteers be not 
forthcoming, men between certain ages be drawn by lot from 
all those available to make up the necessary quota, in some 
way similar to the drawing of men for jury duty. This sug- 
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gestion has considerable plausibility and some merit. We feel, 
however, that a provision of law for this form of limited com- 
pulsion would arouse more opposition than a law requiring 
universal training, and properly so. We do not, therefore, now 
advocate its adoption. We feel that the only thing to do at the 
present time is to try once more the voluntary system, and, to 
bespeak on its behalf the active co-operation of every mem- 
ber of the Community. If the voluntary system fails other 
more rigorous measures should be adopted. The country needs 
a minimum defensive force. If it is unable to secure it in one 

way it must in another. 

Officers. 

Private soldiers, according to expert opinion, can be trained 
and made fit within a comparatively short time if they are 
under thoroughly competent officers. Six months is said to be 
long enough for this purpose. 

The education and training of officers is a very different 
matter. This is not a question of months but of years. It 
must be approached on a basis as nearly like that for the edu- 
cation of a lawyer, doctor or other professional man as is 
possible. 

Since the time of Frederick the Great the necessary quali- 
fications for company officers have increased enormously. In 
the days of the great Prussian king, the efficiency of his army 
depended upon the drill sergeant. The less company officers 
and men thought, the better soldiers they were. The army 
was an automatic machine, operated under the supervision 
and personal direction of its commander. 

To-day war is fought upon such a large scale that a high 
degree of intelligence and initiative is demanded from every 
officer. Officers to-day must know how to feed their men, 
guard them against sickness, and bring them in the best phys- 
ical condition upon the firing line. They must have an expert 
knowledge in the matters of directing and controlling fire, and 
of leading men under service conditions. This involves a 
scientific knowledge and a long training and preparation both 
in company administration and troop leading. 

Expert knowledge on the part of an officer to be available 
must be organized. By this is meant such mental adjustment 
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in the memory of past experiences as will enable him to classify 
new problems by comparison with past problems and bring 
to their solution his accumulated skill. To be an efficient officer 
a man's memory must be stored with a rich experience before 
he can be trusted to make prompt, accurate and correct 
decisions. 

Besides this expert skill, an officer must be equipped with the 
professional attitude towards his work which inhibits other 
forms of mental activity from interfering with the application 
of his full powers. The professional attitude is one of concen- 
trated attention in which all thoughts are centered upon adjust- 
ing the means at hand to accomplish a definite purpose. 

Besides concentrating his own powers, an officer must control 
and dominate the men he leads. His value as an officer de- 
pends upon his ability to nerve men to great efforts and 
sacrifices. To accomplish this he must acquire in some manner 
that prestige which makes one a leader of men. Prestige is 
partly knowledge but mostly character. To these qualities 
he must add another, — that of pleasure in his work. He must 
find in it an opportunity for self-expression in a way which he 
thinks worth while. 

The problem of the education of officers in sufficient numbers 
to meet the requirements of an increased regular army and 
militia force is perhaps the most important single feature of 
preparation for national defense. 

Here again the Federal Government must take the lead and 
show the way, while the states fall into line in co-operation. 
Nevertheless, it should be recognized by the States that to 
turn out a large enough number of efficient officers will tax 
heavily the higher educational resources of the country. 

For the professional soldier of course a basic education such 
as is received at West Point is desirable, although it may be 
noted in passing that many of the efficient officers of our 
regular army have not attended West Point. Because of time, 
cost and similar practical considerations we do not believe that 
the problem of officers can be solved in its entirety by army 
schools duplicating West Point. Other less effective agencies 
must to some considerable extent be relied upon. 

Much can be done by the Morrill Land Grant colleges where 
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military training is required. We suggest to the other uni- 
versities and colleges of this State the institution of standardized 
courses in the history of military campaigns, especially in the 
military history of this country, in tactics and in allied subjects 
such as can properly be taught during their academic sessions. 

The discussion of the problem of officers has so far related 
to company officers alone. For the higher commands, and 
especially for the highest ranks, the qualifications of officers 
increase practically without limit. Their education must be 
specialized and scientific to the last degree, with opportunities 
for actual practice. We suggest that the universities and 
colleges in this State again may find it possible to develop 
instruction along these advanced lines and to open such courses 
to officers who are not regularly enrolled as students. 

As a splendid and inspiring example of what can be done on 
a small scale for the education of officers we instance the Train- 
ing School of the Massachusetts Militia at Charlestown. If the 
State militia is to be maintained as such and not to become a 
Federal force we recommend that graduates of this school may 
be given commissions as second lieutenants and be placed on a 
special list to be assigned to such duty by the Commander-in- 
Chief as the Constitution permits. 

Auxiliary Defenses. 

There is a sort of preparedness which this country can under- 
take and develop with the ingenuity and high degree of 
effectiveness of which its accomplishments in the commercial 
world have shown it to be peculiarly capable, without any 
serious objection that it tends towards militarism. We mean 
the organization of certain industries and workers so that they 
may be readily mobilized in case of war. 

The making of munitions, an efficient system of transporta- 
tion and the means to carry it out, an auxiliary hospital and 
medical service, have been shown to be nearly as important for 
the successful conduct of war as the strictly military forces. 

We believe the Federal government will adopt an adequate 
plan for the enrollment of mechanics and operators in munition, 
motor, railroad and other industries and for a census of fac- 
tories available for use in time of war. 
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If it does not, we recommend that such enrollment be made 
and such census taken of workers and factories in this State by 
the Adjutant General of the Commonwealth. 

We suggest to the Medical Schools and Colleges of Massa- 
chusetts the institution of courses in military hygiene. 

Given an Adequate Preparation for Actual Defense in Case of 
War, should Military Training be provided for beyond this 
Point on the Ground of its Beneficial Effects on the Stand- 
ards of Citizenship? 

A. Compulsory Universal Training. 

The present wide spread interest in war and national defense 
has brought out into strong light a subject which, while con- 
nected on broad lines with those questions, has been much dis- 
cussed from other points of view. We mean the question of 
military training considered from the point of view of its 
effect on the individual and through the individual on the 
community. There are many who feel that military training is 
not only a good thing in itself but that it is the only thing 
which will or can achieve certain results. 

Military training inculcates a sense of responsibility, a feeling 
in every man who receives it that he owes some duty to his 
country. It teaches habits of promptness, obedience and 
mental alertness. A man who has submitted to the discipline 
of military training is, generally speaking, more effective than 
one who has not. He is less selfish; better able to act with 
others; becomes endowed with a community spirit; and, in a 
word, knows and appreciates team play and is able to take part 
in it. He has the capacity to co-operate with other men under 
expert guidance. The Commission therefore has no hesitation 
in expressing the opinion that it would be a benefit to the 
individuals of the community, and therefore to the community, 
if every physically fit man underwent some period of military 
training. 

The Commission makes a marked distinction between com- 
pulsory training and compulsory service. The basis of volun- 
tary service, namely that there should be moral conviction as 
well as devotion to the state behind a war, does not apply to 
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military training as distinguished from military service. The 
Commission believes, so far as benefit to the individual is con- 
cerned, that compulsory training and voluntary service would 
be the ideal state of affairs. 

The Commission, however, does not recommend compulsory 
universal military training, for the following reasons: — 

First, because no such plan is necessary from the point of 
view of national defense. 

Second, because there are not now (and will not be for some 
years) enough officers available to suggest any possibility of 
success for the plan if now adopted. 

Third, because of the expense involved. 

Fourth, because any such radical proposition should be tested 
by a longer lapse of time than has occurred since the present 
agitation for preparedness arose. 

B. Military Training in the Scho.ols. 

"Military training" in the schools, as the words are used by 
different persons, may mean one or more of several things. 

First, military drill, in the sense of training with a musket, 
manual of arms and close order formation. In a word, an 
imitation of the sort of training which a young man receives at 
the armory when he goes into the militia. 

Second, physical exercises and physical training which will 
develop not only the body but the attention and mind of the 
boy receiving it. 

Third, the teaching of true military history, personal hygiene, 
and camp sanitation. 

Fourth, the teaching of love of country and willingness, to 
serve it. 

The overwhelming weight of opinion from school teachers, 
military experts, officers of both the regular army and the 
militia, and the general public is against military drill as de- 
fined in the first clause above. It is generally agreed that the 
military drill which a boy receives in school is of little or no 
advantage to him from the point of view of practical soldiering. 
As far as available evidence goes, drill in the schools has had 
no beneficial effect in promoting enlistments in the militia 
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except in a few isolated localities. For various reasons, it has 
seemed to create a dislike for soldiering. Military drill in the 
schools is objected to by many on the ground that boys of 
school age have not attained sufficient mental maturity to 
appreciate what war and fighting mean, and are therefore 
unable to digest ideas which military drill presents to them in 
concrete form. It is worth noting that military drill as such 
is given in the schools of no countries of the world except 
Australia and Japan. 

The Commission does not recommend military drill in the 
schools but is opposed to it. 

Physical training which tends to make a boy strong, phys- 
ically well set up and mentally alert is the proper preparation 
for the real intensive training necessary to make a soldier, as 
it is also the proper preparation for civil life. The overwhelm- 
ing weight of public opinion favors the greater development of 
physical training in the schools and the standardization and 
inspection of such training by some central authority. 

The Commission recommends the adoption of a systematic 
plan of physical training in the schools and has drafted legis- 
lation providing for that purpose. It believes that the basis of 
such training should be the system of calisthenics used for many 
years at West Point under the supervision of Captain Herman 
J. Koehler, not because that /system is particularly military, 
but because, according to the consensus of expert opinion, it is 
the best system which can now be adopted. 

The Commission also recommends the teaching of personal 
hygiene, camp sanitation, and the truth about our military 
history, in the schools. 

The Commission also recommends the establishment of 
training camps for school boys during one month of the 
summers preceding or following their last year in high or 
Latin schools. Attendance at such camps should be voluntary 
and they should be conducted under the joint supervision of 
the State Board of Education and the Adjutant-General. 

The teaching of patriotism or love of country in the schools 
is something which can hardly be standardized or provided for 
by legislation. Nevertheless, the Commission feels warranted 
in expressing the hope that teachers throughout the Common- 
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wealth will feel that it is their duty to inculcate these ideals in 
the minds of the boys under their charge as a real part of the 
school life. 

The most frequent criticism as to American boys is that they 
seem to lack a sense of responsibility or of loyalty and duty 
to something beyond themselves. A spirit of devotion to his 
country is the finest spirit which a boy can acquire. That spirit 
is not at all incompatible with the teaching that every endeavor 
must be made to maintain peace.' The militaristic spirit which 
means blind faith in the doctrine of force is perhaps the most 
vicious idea which could be instilled in a boy's mind. The 
military spirit which means a willingness to serve and fight for 
his country in time of need, which recognizes as abhorrent the 
point of view which relies on others to perform the service and 
do the fighting, is a fine and unselfish sentiment which can not 
be too early instilled into the youthful mind. 

There is no need to use the word military in this connection. 
It is offensive to many, and unquestionably means very differ- 
ent things to different people. What the boy should be taught 
is that nothing can ever make other than glorious and holy the 
death of one who dies for his country, and that no boy can shift 
to the shoulders of others a duty to the nation any more than 
he can a duty to his family or friends. 

Recommendations Summarized. 

The definite recommendations of the Commission for affirma- 
tive action are as follows: — 

1. The Federalization of the militia in the manner described in 
this report 

An increase in numbers by means of a reserve, and change in 
methods of training of the militia if it remains a State force. 

2. Relieving the militia of police duty and the establishment 
of a State mounted police. 

3. Courses of military instruction in colleges located in 
Massachusetts. 

4. Development of physical training in the public schools 
according to a prescribed standard. 

5. Teaching of military history, personal hygiene and camp 
sanitation in the public schools. 
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6. Establishment for school-boys of summer training camps. 

7. Enrollment of mechanics and census of factories of certain 
industries if the same is not provided for by Federal legislation. 

8. Institution of courses in military hygiene in medical 
schools. 

Conclusion. 

If successful results are to be obtained under the voluntary 
system, not only co-operation but concentration of activity is 
necessary. The Commission feels that much of the present 
interest and enthusiasm as to national defense is in danger of 
being dissipated in efforts which are not really effective parts 
of a co-ordinated whole. 

In case this country became suddenly involved in war every 
sort of military training would need to be availed of. At the 
present moment the volunteer spirit should be concentrated on 
filling up the State's quota of the Federal militia and in pro- 
ducing officers. Young men, say those under thirty, who wish 
to be really of service should go into the Federal militia or into 
the State militia if that is maintained. Older men, physically 
capable of being officers, should take steps to fit themselves for 
commissions. Indiscriminate military training in isolated and 
sporadic cases is not what the occasion requires. 

Those who are unable to take an active part in one of the 
two ways suggested immediately above can best help by giving 
active support to those who do, and by themselves assisting 
in the economic and industrial organization without which no 
military system of defense can be adequate. 

In the past our militia has received little support or en- 
couragement from the general public. The patriotism and self- 
sacrifice of its members, who for years have performed devoted 
service in a period when there was little or no interest in 
military affairs, have received scant recognition. Few persons 
have even known the amount of time which many of our militia 
officers have unselfishly given to their duties. In substituting 
a healthy and co-operative interest for this indifference every 
member of the public can be of real assistance. As represent- 
ing a part of the public this Commission desires to express its 
appreciation of the services of the men and officers of our 
militia and to record its gratitude for the same. 
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In solving the problem of our national defense the co- 
operation of every one is to be welcomed. The occasion 
provides both a duty and an opportunity. Nothing is worth 
striving for but an ideal; no ideal is of practical value unless 
it is in some way represented by a fact. Behind this question 
of national defense is our country — at once an ideal and a 
fact — to which we can all offer the devotion of our hearts 
and the energy of our minds. 

ROBERT L. RAYMOND, Chairman. 
WALTON A. GREEN, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. LYONS, S.J. 
J. FRANK O'HARE. 
WILLIAM A. PEW. 
WILLIAM STOPFORD. 
JOHN J. SULLIVAN. 
HAROLD E. SWEET. 

Dec. 10, 1915. 
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I regret that I cannot give unqualified assent to the report 
and recommendations which are presented to the General 
Court by the majority of this Commission. 

I am heartily in favor of most of the recommendations, 
especially those which provide that the militia be made a 
Federal force, that provision be made by the Commonwealth 
for the development of physical training in the public schools, 
and that military drill be not established in the public schools. 
One of the recommendations does not seem to me wise, — 
that which provides for the establishment of summer camps 
under the direction of the Board of Education and the Adjutant- 
General. With respect to this recommendation my objection 
is rather to the method proposed than to the essential purpose 
of the recommendation. 

I cannot give complete approval to the formulated body of 
information and opinion in which the recommendations are ex- 
plained and justified. With much of it I am in sympathy, but 
with respect to a number of points of varying degrees of im- 
portance I find myself in disagreement with the other members 
of the Commission. 

ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. 

Dec. 13, 1915. 
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The Adjutant General's Office, 
State House, Boston, 13 December, 1915. 

Robert L. Raymond, Esq., Chairman, State Military Commission, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: — I have carefully read the general report of 
your Commission to the Legislature, and desire to record my 
indorsement of every one of the recommendations contained 
therein. 

The recommendations as to the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia, should they remain as at present, a State force, if 
adopted by the Legislature, should make for a marked increase 
in the efficiency of our State troops. 

Very respectfully, 

CHAS. H. COLE, 
The Adjutant General, Chief of Staff. 
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Special Keport on Militia as a State Force. 



In the main body of its report the Commission has recom- 
mended that the militia of Massachusetts be federalized, 
therefore the sub-joined suggestions, as to improvement of the 
present state militia are submitted as an alternative if the 
militia is not federalized. 

Officers, Selection and Education. 

The education of officers is discussed in the main body of 
the report. 

A far-reaching weakness of our present militia system, a 
weakness which permeates every branch of the service, is the 
method by which officers receive commissions through popular 
election. It is to this system that much of the undesirable 
and unmilitary social aspect has been traceable in the past. 
There are many reasons why the election of officers is inad- 
visable, but it is perhaps enough to name one of these reasons, 
namely, that the average young militiaman is incapable of 
judging as to the amount of technical knowledge which is 
requisite in a man who is to exercise command. The young 
militiaman is prone to cast his vote for the man who is a 
social good fellow and an agreeable and easy task-master. 
Although the Commission is of the opinion that the elective 
system should be abolished, yet it is uncertain as to what 
method should be substituted. It feels that any method 
which shall presently be inaugurated will prove at the outset 
experimental in its nature, and must therefore be worked out 
by experience. The Commission suggests that in any method 
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that is ultimately adopted, it will prove advisable to permit 
the selecting power, whatever that may be, to exercise its 
function only upon such candidates for promotion as have 
passed standardized tests, or who have been certified by some 
central examining board, or who are graduates of certain 
approved training schools for officers. 
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Militia Reserve. 

The idea of a military reserve implies a system by which a 
personnel can be supplied and equipped within a short period 
to raise and to maintain an organization at a required strength. 
This involves maintaining a depot for equipments, and a body 
of men, prepared by previous training and ready for immediate 
mobilization with their organizations. A State Arsenal sup- 
plied with necessary equipments fulfills the requirements of a 
depot. Any scheme of increasing the enlistment period, and 
excusing men serving in the last part of it from active training, 
would create a paper reserve. The efficiency of such a reserve 
depends upon its previous training. It is assumed that such a 
reserve would receive its training in connection with the 
organization to which it is attached. The problem of a reserve 
cannot properly be considered apart from the training of the 
organization for which the reserve exists. 

As the infantry represents larger numbers and its cohesion 
raises more difficult problems than the other arms, we shall 
consider its organization and training. Other branches of the 
service are more closely associated with and anchored to 
materials which assist in maintaining cohesion; the gun is a 
center for artillerymen, and the cavalryman and his horse are 
inseparable. In the case of the infantrymen there is nothing 
but discipline and training to hold men together. Excepting 
the collection of materiel and the technical training it is easier 
to create the other arms than good infantry. 

There are at present sixty-four companies of infantry scat- 
tered throughout the State. Each company is a social and 
military unit. They are partially held together by a social 
cement, the chief motive in which is the possibility of a good 
time. This social phase has been encouraged as a means of 
securing recruits. The State has supplied expensive armories, 
and has encouraged their use as social centers. The military 
work required of these soldiers is tempered not to exceed their 
enthusiasm. A Regimental or Company Commander who can 
work up a public spirit in his organization for military effi- 
ciency, is allowed a free rein, but no one is required to do 
more than to appear at Inspections with fairly full ranks, 
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clean equipments and some shooting ability. There is no- 
where behind the system any means of control which compels 
obedience. Efficiency is elective and left in a large measure 
to individual initiative. Men attend drills or not as they 
please. Nothing happens to them for non-attendance except 
a discharge, which involves no evil consequence, and is often 
welcome to a man who thinks the game too strenuous. The 
men are protected against hard task-masters by the ballot and 
a controlling voice in the selection of officers. 

The public has a deep interest in the efficiency of the militia 
and in making it a training school, where the results attained 
shall be somewhat commensurate with the large sums spent in 
its maintenance. 

Our present loose system precludes uniform efficiency. At 
best it produces in companies here and there a sporadic effi- 
ciency depending upon casual leadership, which is not of much 
value, except as it suggests that under trained leadership, 
with proper means of control, the mass of citizen soldiers can 
be played up to a higher plane of military efficiency. 

Experience recognizes that in training youths to correct 
conduct, behavior must at first be imposed from without and 
practiced until finally the outward requirements become trans- 
formed into personal volition. This principle applies in making 
soldiers. Men must be made to conform in their actions to 
standards in the expectation that proper behavior will induce 
the correct emotional tones of which the imposed behavior is 
the physiological expression. We begin by acting like soldiers 
and end by being soldiers. This has always been a basic prin- 
ciple in military instruction, and it has been found always neces- 
sary to lodge somewhere behind this training, a power which * 
compels obedience. The absence of this power and the presence 
of the social and elective elements are insurmountable obstacles 
to military efficiency in the militia and should be eliminated. 

An important principle in military training is standardization, 
not only in ways of doing but in ways of thinking, and feeling. 
The proper feeling and thinking tone is usually transmitted by 
suggestion and imitation. The isolation of our companies 
precludes the close association with standards necessary to 
secure this kind of uniformity. There is a lack of uniformity 
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among officers, the remedy for which requires greater care in 
their selection and fuller opportunities for instruction and 
training. 

There is a way by which the rank and file can be made 
efficient in a few years, if all recruits at the beginning of their 
enlistment are assembled in one camp of instruction for a 
period sufficiently long and under a training sufficiently in- 
tensive to create in them the proper set in the nervous system 
which constitutes discipline. 

The system of training in such a camp should involve — 

1. The orderly habits necessary for the preservation of 
health and the timely movement of troops. 

2. Personal hygiene and care under service conditions. 

3. The expert use and care of arms. 

4. Tactical team play. 

5. Discipline. 

The teaching of discipline is the hardest problem, as it in- 
volves the building up of every kind of habit useful in military 
life. 

The process takes time, as it involves changes and re-group- 
ings in the nervous system. 

The process of acquiring discipline is (1) Knowledge. This 
consists of setting before recruits standards, and gradually 
developing in them, according to their power of absorption, an 
idea of what a soldier should be, not only how he should look 
and carry himself physically, but how he should think, feel 
and act under all conditions. (2) Valuation of standards. 
Developing the self respect of recruits in such a way that they 
acquire a master sentiment to conform and mould their lives 
to the accepted standards. (3) Efforts of will. Practice and 
the struggles with other impulses, by which standards are 
assimilated. The time limit of such training depends upon 
the intelligence and willingness of recruits and the ability of 
instructors. 

It is an open question, whether there are enough young men 
in the State, who will volunteer in times of peace to undergo 
the necessary training to make real soldiers, but it is proposed 
to try further the voluntary system. 

The following is suggested as a proper scheme of recruiting: 
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determine the number of troops needed; divide the State into 
districts for recruiting companies or equivalent units; open 
lists for voluntary enrollments. Enlistments to be for a period 
of six years, three of which are to be with the colors and 
three with the reserve. Recruiting in all localities for any one 
year to take place at the same time. All recruits, irrespective 
of organizations, to be assembled for four weeks of instruction 
in camp. This camp period to be one of intensive training. 
Immediately thereafter recruits to be assigned to companies, 
and required each year to participate with the organization to 
which they are assigned, in their armory drills or other ex- 
ercises, and to attend manoeuvres for a period of two weeks. 
At the end of enlistments soldiers to be transferred to a reserve 
for three years. 

To meet the requirements of intensive training during the 
first year of enlistment, it will be necessary to create a recruit 
depot and attach to it a personnel of officers. Should the 
militia be called into the service of the United States this 
recruit depot would be utilized to receive and train the recruits 
necessary to replace casualties in the organizations called out. 

Attendance at Drills. 

As organized, our infantry companies are skeletons. The 
maximum number allowed to each company is about forty- 
three per cent of war strength. In practice, this percentage 
is somewhat reduced, as few companies maintain the maximum 
allowance of men. For continuous and systematic training, 
these skeletons are further reduced by a flux of privates, who 
enroll, attend a few drills or a camp, and disappear. The 
time of officers, instead of being devoted to instruction, is ' 
dissipated in drumming up recruits. 

Owing to this system of voluntary attendance, a progressive 
program is impossible, and instruction rarely goes beyond a 
rudimentary state, and is generally superficial. Of those who do 
attend drills, many become tired, because no progress is made, 
and drop out. The few who stick become officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and acquire some practice in com- 
manding and drilling recruits in the rudiments. Our companies 
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are mere shells. Privates learn very little of military values, 
and serve mostly as pawns in the training of officers. 

Attention is invited to the impossibility of proper training 
because of non-attendance. The militia needs law to compel 
attendance at all drills and tours of duty, during the whole 
period for which recruits pledge themselves to serve. Such law 
would not work any hardship upon the youngsters who make up 
the rank and file of the militia, and would probably be a mere 
background suggestion which would accomplish its purpose by 
furnishing the necessary incentive to secure attendance. 

Reference is made to a draft of legislation, which will be 
found in Appendix V. 

WALTON A. GREEN, 
WILLIAM A. PEW, 
WILLIAM STOPFORD, 
JOHN J. SULLIVAN, 

SvJthCommiUee on Stale Militia. 
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Resolves, 1915, Chap. 81. 

Resolve authorizing the Appointment of a Special Board to report 
upon the Practicability of Providing Military Education for 
Boys and of Creating a Militia Reserve. 

Resolved, That three officers of the militia of the rank of cap- 
tain or higher rank, and six persons not members of the militia, 
all to be appointed by the governor within two weeks after the 
passage of this resolve, shall constitute a board to inquire into 
and report upon the following matters: — 

(1) The practicability of providing military education for boys 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one for the purpose of 
securing a proper military training and discipline for the youths 
of this commonwealth and improving their physical, moral and 
mental qualities and for providing for the commonwealth an ade- 
quate basis for a citizen soldiery. 

(2) The practicability of providing military training for youths 
in the public high schools. 

(3) The advisability of requiring enrolment in the Massachu- 
setts volunteer militia for a period of three years of all male 
citizens and of such as have declared their intention to become 
citizens upon attaining the age of twenty-one years, or a suffi- 
cient number thereof to maintain the several organizations of 
the Massachusetts volunteer militia at the maximum strength 
prescribed by law. 

(4) The practicability of creating a militia reserve in the com- 
monwealth, including: — 

A. The keeping of records by state authorities of all retired 
members of the militia, with names and addresses for a period 
of seven years after the termination of their enlistment. 

B. Provisions for limiting periods of training for such retired 
members. 

C. Organization of said militia reserve and methods by which 
it might be mustered as active militia in case of need. 

D. The cost to the state of any plan recommended by the 
board. 
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The board is authorized, in its discretion, to consider any re- 
lated matter whether or not the same is particularly mentioned 
in this resolve. The members of the board shall serve without 
pay, but the board may employ a clerk and incur such expense in 
the performance of its duty, not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
as may be authorized by the governor and council. The board 
shall report the result of its investigations to the general court on 
or before the second Wednesday in January in the year nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, and shall accompany its report with such 
recommendations for legislation as the board may deem advisable. 
[Approved May 6, 1915. 
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Appendix II. 



List of Hearings and Speakers. 

During the course of the public hearings held in Boston and in 
the different cities of the State one hundred and twenty-five 
persons appeared before the Commission and presented their 
views. 

Room 440, State House, Boston. 

Sept. 15. — Prof. R. M. Johnston, 

Adj.-Gen. Charles H. Cole, 

Lt.-Col. John H. Dunn, 

M. H. Gulesian, 

Marshall P. Thompson. 
Sept. 22. — J. Randolph Coolidge, 

Ex. Adj.-Gen. Pearson, 

Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 

Lt.-Col. Willis W. Stover. 
Sept. 29. — Gov. David I. Walsh, 

Lt.-Col. Willis W. Stover, 

Dr. George W. Nasmyth, 

Capt. Harry G. Chase. 
Oct. 6. — Maj. Henry L. Higginson, 

Dr. Hugh Cabot, 

Hon. Samuel J. Elder, 

Ex.-Rep. George T. Daley, 

J. Wells Farley. 
Oct. 15. — Hudson Maxim, 

Henry H. Chamberlain, 

Com. James P. Parker, 

A. Gifford Alley. 
Oct. 20. — A. Lawrence Lowell, 

Charles W. Eliot, 

J. H. McCurdy, 

Hon. Charles T. Davis, 

Hon. L. A. Frothingham, 

Capt. Walter Bouve*. 
Oct. 27. — William E. Hocking, 

John P. Meade, A. F. of L., 

Hon. Herbert Parker, 

Lt. Edgar Z. Steever, U. S. A., 

Capt. M. Sumner Holbrook. 
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Nov. 3. — Dr. Morton Prince, 

Henry S. Haskins, Secretary, Mass. Peace Society, 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, 

Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, 

Whitfield S. Tuck, 

Col. Homer B. Sprague, 

J. F. Higgins, 

Maj. Charles H. Rollins, M. V. M., 

Denys P. Myers, World Peace Foundation. 
Nov. 10. — Maj .-Gen. William H. Devine, M. V. M., 

Fred E. Foye, Department Commander, Spanish War 
Veterans, 

Capt. C. A. Ranlett, 

Livy Richards, 

Miss Annetta E. Esilman, 

Mrs. Glendower Evans. 

Fall River Hearing, Nov. 5, 1915, Aldermanic Chamber. 

Capt. William B. Edgar, Naval Brigade, 

James Marshall, 

Capt. D. Hartwell Dyer, G. A. R., 

Dr. John Gilbert, 

Lawrence Hayden, 

Thomas Clifford, 

Frederic W. Plummer, Principal, B. M. C. D. High School, 

Fred F. Bergeron (School Committee), 

Citizen William Kershaw, 

Benjamin F. King, Attleboro School Board Chairman, 

Lewis A. Fales, Attleboro, 

Ex.-Rep. Jackson, 

Hector L. Belisle (School Committee, Superintendent). 

Lawrence Hearing, Nov. 8, 1915, City Hall. 

Major Thorndike Howe, 
James D. Home (Principal, High School), 
Rev. James T* O'Reilly (St. Mary's Church), 
Joseph McCarthy (Editor, Telegram), 
Edson Keith. 

Worcester Hearing, Nov. 9, 1915, Council Chamber. 

Dr. Howard Beal, Henry H. Chamberlain, 

Frank F. Dresser, Charles P. Adams, 

Alvin E. Whitehead, Arthur Stavely, 

Arthur C.Commins, Eugene F. Burr, 
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Thomas F. Maroney, William H. Thornton, 

A. W. Calhoun, Edw. D. Cunningham, 

John W. Odlin, Theo. Benda, 

Capt. John F. J. Herbert, George J. Rockwell, 

Abraham Capps, Lewis M. Nuss. 



Fitchburg Hearing, Nov. 9, 1915, The Armory. 

Dr. James Chalmers (Superintendent of Schools), 

Joseph G. Edgerley (Ex-Superintendent of Schools), 

Charles E. Akeley, Lt., Co. B Fusiliers, 

John G. Faxon, Representative-elect, 

Hon. Arthur H. Lowe, Ex-Mayor, 

Charles T. Woodbury (Principal, High School), 

John F. Bresnahan, 

Major Dolan. 

Springfield Hearing, Nov. 11, 1915, Aldermanic Chamber. 

Col. William C. Hays, Colonel Second Regiment, M. V. M., 

Hon. Frank E. Stacey, Mayor of Springfield, 

Dr. Van Sickle, 

C. E. Warner, 

Capt. Herbert F. Hartwell, 

Lieut. Clifford A. Tinker, 

Thomas Loorem, 

A. E. Metzdorf, 

Jacob Henin, 

Messrs. Grady, Chapin, and Franklin, 

F. H. Kent, 

Lieut. Henry C. Martin, 

E. T. Broadhurst, 

Ralph W. Ellis, 

Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 

Mrs. S. C. Roberts. 

Pittsfield Hearing, Nov. 12, 1915, Council Chamber. 

Capt. Ambrose McClogher, Charles E. P. Turner, 

M. D. Steever, George E. Haynes, 

Stewart H. Clapp, K. B. Miller, 

Charles McKernon, Mrs. Charles Croughwell, 

J. H. Gamwell, Cummings C. Chesney, 

A. C. Washburn, Charles P. MacGregor. 
J. A. Barker, 
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Appendix III. 



Extracts from Testimony of Witnesses. 

These selections from the remarks of a few of the persons who 
appeared before the Commission are printed for the purpose of 
giving specific examples of ideas and suggestions presented to us. 
Their appearance here does not, of course, indicate either approval 
or disapproval on the part of the Commission. 

His Excellency David I. Walsh, Governor op the Com- 
monwealth. 

Recommendations. 

1. Compulsory education of all male children over 14 years of 
age attending schools, in the following military matters, — not 
only with the end in view of preparation for the duties of citizen 
soldiers in later life but as well for the physical and mental 
development of our boys : — 

(a) Military calisthenics as taught at West Point. 

(6) Military history. 

(c) Military map reading and sketches. 

(d) Personal hygiene. 

(e) Sanitation in camp, home and city. 

(j) School ot the soldier and the company, without arms. 
Simple movements. 
(g) Flag signalling. 
(A) Telegraphy, 
(i) First aid to the injured. 

(J) No boys to be given rank higher than lieutenant. 
(&) One week in camp. 

Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Military training in the public schools relates usually to the 
least interesting and least valuable side of a soldier's preparation. 
The training in the schools should be devoted to methods which 
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are absolutely sound in regard to the equalization of skill as well 
as the equalization of bodily condition. If we use such exercises 
in our schools, systematically and in all schools, we would give 
the boy the be&t preparation he could receive at that time of life 
for a soldier's future and it would also give the boys the best 
preparation the schools can give for service in the industrial 
army. And the industrial army is just as important for success 
in war as the army that fights. 

I have heard a great deal of talk lately about the importance 
of a boy's acquiring the habit of implicit obedience: that is the 
worst habit a boy can acquire after he ceases to be an infant, 
because it implies the subjection of the boy's own will. 

The worst maxim that has ever been used in education is 
"Break the child's will." The soldier's discipline, ap it has been 
understood in despotic governments of the Orient and of Europe 
to-day begins with the breaking of will, the subjection of every 
man to his superior officer instinctively — on the spot. That is 
not a good way to train republicans. What we want in the form 
of discipline in the army is just what we want in industries; it 
is the co-operative work; it is the sense of comradeship, fellow- 
ship, which in sports we call "team-play." That is the discipline 
a Republic ought to give its children. And the military discipline 
that has come down to us is something quite different and very 
inferior for the purpose of educating and training effective human 
beings. 

The military form of discipline is not individualistic enough for 
the teacher or for the Republican statesman. 

I am a believer in the voluntary system of enlistment and, 
therefore, a voluntary system in training for war and also for 
peace purposes. I believe that superior efficiency can be ob- 
tained under the voluntary system, both in fighting and in 
industries. 

It seems to me there is a very great objection to interfering 
with the personal liberty of the American citizen. It is because 
of the personal liberty of the American citizen that this Republic 
exists. 

The chance that we should be called upon to defend this 
country against European or Oriental attack may fairly be called 
infinitesimal; and yet when we see what the consequences of 
successful invasion are under the present barbarous methods of 
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conducting warfare, I think we are justified in putting out insur- 
ance money in this respect. 

I notice some European countries pay men a portion of what 
they would earn if they went on in the industries in which they 
are already interested. That is something the State of Massa- 
chusetts could do. 

Q. What is your opinion of using the militia in strike and riot 
duty? A. I suppose that is a very unwilling duty to the militia, 
but I think it should be used to keep peace. 

Q. I did not mean without a substitute — but rather as to the 
efficacy of the militia for what is more of a police duty. Do \ou 
consider the militia equipped by training now for such duty? 
A. Not nearly so well as the regular army. 

Q. Or so well as a constabulary? A. Not so well, certainly, 
because the regular army and the constabulary in Pennsylvania 
are all the time in service and enlisted for every day in the year: 
of course they are much superior. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard University. 

The real problem is what will be the efficiency of any force we 
have in the first six weeks of war. I assume this force is to 
resist the attempt to land on our coast of some first-class power. 

It would be important to have not so much a very large force 
but one extremely modern, to be moved with great rapidity to 
the point threatened and where they could take advantage of all 
that is to be got out of the condition of the ground. 

Our problem is, therefore, developing officers in great quanti- 
ties; there ought to be hundreds of officers in this State who 
would be perfectly familiar with every square mile of our coast, 
so that if any landing were made they would know the condi- 
tions of the ground there immediately. Therefore we need a good 
deal of field work, also clearer understanding not only among 
officers but among the public as to what a modern army is 
expected to do. 

If we can train large numbers of officers we shall be solving a 
great part of the problem. 

Our educational institutions would be glad to help, and can 
help, to train men in military science. A degree might be given: 
I cannot say as to that, but it is a proposition I would be willing 
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to submit to the faculty of Harvard. The colleges can give 
training which, together with field work, would fit a man to be 
an officer. 

If we were to emphasize the fact that a man in the militia is 
serving his country, that would make a difference in the number 
of enlistments. 

Willis W. Stover, Lieutenant-Colonel, Fifth Infantry, 
M. V. M., and Commandant of M. V. M. Training School 
for Oj^icers. 

It is unwise for us to try to say what is needed to defend this 
country. The people whose business it is to say what should be 
done are our professional experts of the General Staff and the 
War Colleges. 

Whatever the general staff of the army says is necessary is apt 
to be necessary. We must follow their recommendations, just as 
when we go to a doctor and state our case, we follow his advice. 

The four things that make up an army are: — 

1. Men, that is, the human element. 

2. Equipment. 

3. Organization. 

4. Training. 

It is best to follow an enemy into his own country and do the 
fighting there, where we have reason to expect invasion; and I 
assume that we are interested in that. Of course I do not believe 
that the United States will ever be found mixed up in aggressive 
war; whatever war we get into will be defensive. 

The 18th Century was the day of standing armies. 

Frederick the Great had a standing army of 30,000 to 35,000 
men. It was just as much a personal possession of the king as 
the Kaiser's automobile is to-day. 

With the coming of the French Revolution, we strike a very 
different type of military policy. It began in France in 1792, 
when it was proclaimed that the country was in danger and a 
levy was decreed. Citizens were all expected to rush to the 
colors and repel an invasion. And, following that, all the nations 
of Europe have adopted the idea of a nation in arms. 

So we must regard whatever standing army we maintain in the 
United States as a sort of great national military police, and, 
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incidentally, as a sort of example to citizen soldiery, a school for 
training, and a force that will form the core of our great citizen 
army. 

The average American does not like the reserve idea. I have 
seen letters concerning this from men who have served in my 
regiment — one in the Philippine Islands. They do not like the 
reserve list. A man will go in as a soldier, but he does not want 
any strings tied to him. He may want to get married: he is not 
perfectly sure that he may not be a millionaire in a few years. 
They do not want to feel that their future is mortgaged. The 
present Secretary of War is pretty strong on favoring reserve, 
but there is something about that plan that doesn't seem to 
appeal to our American boys. 

I believe that citizen soldiers can be taken good care of for 
$200 a year. And, to do the job for regular soldiers would prob- 
ably be $1,000 a year. At that rate, five citizen-soldiers could be 
maintained as against one regular. And consider that the citizen- 
soldier is out in the community and doing his share to produce 
the wealth of the country, while the regular soldier is devoting all 
his time to training for war. 

The last point that I have in mind is that such a force should 
be territorial in character, for the sake of the esprit de corps. 
When you speak of the 8th or 6th or 5th U. S. Infantry, it has 
no significance. 

The State militia throughout the United States should be 
built up at once, or gradually, to the 600,000 limit, and it must 
be done by compulsory service. If there is any one thing I am 
satisfied about, after 29 years in military work, it is that we have 
got to come to compulsory service. I say this advisedly. 

Q. You heard the last part of the Governor's talk — what do 
you think of the use of the militia in strike and riot duty? A. 
That ought to be done away with; — most objectionable thing. 
A militiaman ought not to be called out for police duty; unless 
it was a riot against the government that would be a different 
thing. But I mean, to preserve order. 

Q. Would you favor complete federalization of the militia 
under your idea? A. I would. My own idea would be to have 
a form and have the military authorities prescribe the discipline 
and see that it was carried out. 
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Q. You would have it subject to Act of Congress? A. Yes. 
I want to say that it is inevitable that it will be federalized. 

Q. Is there any objection on the part of militia officers? A. 
They mostly seem to want it. 

Maj. Henry L. Higginson. 

We had better have one service, obedient to the United States. 

We are very proud of our liberty and rights and think we are 
entitled to this, that and the other. A man has no business to 
talk about his rights unless he remembers his duties. In the 
household it is necessary — necessary everywhere. That is what 
we want the nation to learn. 

The main fact remains that we must prepare ourselves to meet 
the world. Nobody can want war; but if the other nations 
choose to have it, we must do our part. 

Hon. Samuel J. Elder, President of Boston Bar Associa- 
tion, Trustee of World Peace Foundation. 

If you anticipate that my connections would lead me to oppose 
the preparedness of this country, of this State, your anticipations 
will not be realized. 

I know there is some difference in the statements that are 
made; it is not so much here as in Washington and possibly in 
some other sections of the country, but I have attended a great 
many peace meetings and I have yet to hear the first expression 
of anyone of the so-called "peace people' ' in favor of "peace at 
any price", or any word of opposition to the preparedness of 
this country for its own defense. 

Let me say what the proposal is: after this war is over, be- 
cause there is no expectation that we can be of service in bring- 
ing it to a close, that a league of nations be formed which shall 
agree, first that it will not go to war with any other of the 
signatories to the convention until it has presented its cause of 
disagreement to a court, if it is a law question, and to a council 
of consideration if it is not a law question. Second, it proposes 
that a nation, like citizens, shall go down to the court house and 
try its cause before the entire world. And now comes the third 
provision: that all the nations signatory to that convention agree 
that if any nation does go to war before it has tried its case and 
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told its story in the presence of the world, that all the others 
shall use their military forces against that nation. So, any 
nation seeking to take by surprise any other nation must know 
that the other signatory nations will oppose to it their entire 
strength. 

Limited compulsion is like drawing for jury duty, and after a 
little I am entirely persuaded that men will have no more ob- 
jection to being enrolled for two or more years of their lives, than 
they have for being drawn for jury duty. It is placing no undue 
burden upon our citizenship. 

It is certainly no unfair burden to call upon the young boys in 
the schools, on the men between twenty-one and forty-five, to get 
a sufficient amount of military service to familiarize themselves 
with the use of arms and caring for themselves. 

It is interesting to see how in one hundred years under our 
Constitution the attitude of everybody has changed toward the 
federal government. 

I do not think this country is in danger of getting military 
fever. The danger is in the other direction. We have been safe 
and comfortable for so long that we think we shall always be so. 

Q. The suggestion has been made that our militia should be 
free from strike duty. A. I should hope it might be. It is 
difficult to see how we could have a military force for preserving 
peace and yet not call it out for such purpose. We should all be 
glad if this Commission works out some provision that may 
maintain peace. 

George Nasmyth, Esq., Director of the World Peace 

Foundation. 

We are all in favor of a reasonable preparedness against war 
and because we desire that this preparedness shall be adequate, 
we must protest against the adoption of futile or obsolete meth- 
ods which experience has shown are likely to defeat the object 
we have in view. America should make preparations against 
war which will be really effective, such as the formation of a 
League to Enforce Peace, the building of submarines and the 
strengthening of coast fortifications, the abandonment of use- 
less army posts, originally erected to protect the settlers in the 
west against Indians, and the concentration of the military 
forces which this would release in larger mobile units in con- 
nection with the coast fortifications. 
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On the other hand, the measures proposed in the resolution 
authorizing the appointment of this board are futile to achieve 
the end desired and dangerous because they tend in the opposite 
direction. 

The proposed military training of all boys, while useless from 
the point of view of real preparedness against war, constitutes 
a real danger because of its effect in militarizing the minds of 
the coming generation. The object of the United States at 
present is to get preparedness without militarism, and the pro- 
posed measures are designed to defeat this object. 

Military education of high school boys between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one is designed to increase militarism in 
America and is a step towards preparation for war and not 
against war. I oppose it therefore not only as useless from the 
point of view of real preparedness, but as a danger to the peace 
and the democratic institutions of this country. 

From the militaristic belief that war is a good thing and is 
inevitable you get the familiar Bernhardi logical argument. 
The steps of this chain are (1) since war is inevitable, we must 
prepare for it; (2) our preparation must be adequate or it is 
useless; (3) the best defense consists in an attack when your 
prospective enemy is not so well prepared as you are; (4) it is 
the duty of a country to declare war at the most favorable 
opportunity. 

Bismarck in his " Reflections and Reministenses," Chapter 
XXII, tells us definitely how the Prussian militarists tried to 
push him into war, how he used this militarist pressure to 
throw the country into war with Austria in 1866 and with 
Prance in 1870, and how he had to resist the powerful mili- 
tarist pressure towards war in 1867, in 1875 and on other occa- 
sions. Bismarck says on page 102, volume II: 

It is natural that in the staff of the army not only younger active officers, 
but likewise experienced strategists, should feel the need of turning to 
account the efficiency of the troops led by them, and their own capacity to 
lead, and of making them prominent in history. It would be a matter of 
regret if this effect of the military spirit did not exist in the army; the 
task of keeping its results within such limits as the nations' need of peace 
can justly claim is the duty of the political, not the military, heads of the 
state. 

That at the time of Luxemburg question, during the crisis of 1875, 
invented by Gortchakoff and France, and even down to the most recent 
times, the staff and its leaders have allowed themselves to be led astray 
and to endanger peace, lies in the very spirit of the institution. 
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The experience of the past year has shown that victory in 
modern wars is chiefly a matter of ammunition and I should 
favor the storing up of millions of rifles, other munitions and 
supplies instead of the useless and dangerous measures proposed 
in these resolutions. 

Dr. Hugh Cabot. 

Military training, or training leading towards military effi- 
ciency, is at once not only preparation for defense or fighting, 
but, and far more important, an equipment for the business of 
living. ' 

We concern ourselves with the training of mind but concern 
ourselves very little with the training of body, and with the 
relation between mind and body, called discipline. 

As civilization tends to draw people together in large sections, 
the ability to look after one's self, and all that goes with it, is 
more and more neglected. It is certainly true that men of two 
generations ago were better able to look after themselves than 
the men of to-day. 

Men should not fear unknown conditions because they are 
unknown. I think one sees it strikingly that the city-bred man 
is afraid of unknown situations. 

Teaching boys things they ought to know is not conscription: 
it is education: part of the business of a democracy. 

This military training should be begun in the school. At the 
age of ten boys should be taken out in the open and taught to 
look after themselves. If it is undesirable to take time from 
the curriculum, there is plenty of time in the summer vaca- 
tions. It will be a thing that will pay perfectly sound dividends 
in the health of the community and in discipline. I think it is 
generally admitted to be strikingly true in our educational 
system that we do not introduce much discipline. There is 
more discipline in athletic crews and teams than in the educa- 
tional system. They learn, in athletics, the discipline of obedi- 
ence, that they have got to do certain things if the game is to 
go on. 

The tendency of our civilization is to gather people together 
in a big city and take away from them the good that country 
living has developed. We should provide against this by a system 
of military training under the control of the State or national 
government. 
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J. Randolph Coolidge, Esq. 

I would suggest to you the possibility of converting into 
military universities those of our colleges and technical schools 
in Massachusetts that have buildings in which their students 
may be housed as well as taught. 

• 

What I am trying to point out is the possibility that at Har- 
vard, Amherst, Williams, Holy Cross and other colleges and 
technical schools, there might be a section that would be called 
the military section, where the training would be similar to that 
of West Point and Annapolis. 

I am not suggesting anything compulsory governing ages 
from 14 to 21. I am thinking of the enrollment of youths from 
18 to 21 which would be voluntary enrollment on their part and 
with the consent of their parents. 

I feet sure that such training in the course of three years, as 
under-graduates, would be more systematic than that our 
militia officers can get. I think for that reason the State should 
take some means of having the colleges and technical schools 
institute such a training. 

It seems to me that the State of Massachusetts can encour- 
age the formation of a military department in her schools and 
colleges and this encouragement should come in the form of 
some kind of subsidy. 

John P. Meade, Esq., representing State Branch of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

We are interested in any policy the State may adopt in refer- 
ence to its militia; interested for the reason that in many of the 
States of the Union conflict and blood-shed are great (unneces- 
sarily so) during times of industrial disorder. We recognize that 
the principle of obedience should be part of the training of every 
citizen of the Commonwealth, individually and collectively. Our 
labor organizations of the Commonwealth have no sympathy 
with any disorder which interferes with the rights of others or 
menaces their welfare or property. 

We believe the, militia of this Commonwealth should never be 
used for strike duty. 

Our organizations know that one of the fundamental duties is 
to obey the law. They are not bringing about any industrial 
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disorder. There is a rapidly growing feeling on the part of the 
workers of this Commonwealth that arbitration must take the 
place of strikes in industrial disputes. 

The chances for such industrial disorder as to require the 
services of the militia is so remote that we can feel perfectly safe 
in saying that under no circumstances should the militia of Mas- 
sachusetts do strike duty. There is a difference between this and 
going out to quell a riot. 

If the young men of this Commonwealth are to be brought 
into the State militia, brought in for the purpose of national 
defense, there ought to be a well-defined demarcation in the law 
between serving for national defense and for labor duties. 

Q. Would there be any objection to a small constabulary, 
such as Pennsylvania has, when you consider that a constabulary 
has none of the vices of a militia in that it is a perpetual police 
force and used all the time and for purposes other than labor 
troubles? A. Such a constabulary would be an improvement 
over the militia, with certain restrictions and a certain scope of 
work mapped out for them. A State constabulary could be 
invited in when it was perfectly fair to assume that destruction 
of property would ensue, and would meet with no objection on 
the part of any labor organization in this Commonwealth. 

Q. You distinguish between strike and riot duty? A. I do. 
Organized labor does not include any such principles as that in 
its program. It does not recognize warfare of that kind. 

Q. You do not object to the militia being on riot duty? A. 
No; under certain conditions. 

Q. How do you class the duty of the militia in Lawrence? 
A. Riot duty. 

An absolute separation of strike duty from the militia of Mas- 
sachusetts is what these organizations believe in. 

Herbert Parker, Ex-Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth. 

I hope your Committee will be able to make some definite 
suggestion that will aid the people to concentrated effort to ac- 
complish something, and that this issue will not be left vibrating 
in the public opinion. We should have the crystallization of this 
public opinion moved in some definite direction. 
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I am in sympathy with much that has been said by Mr. 
Meade. 

I believe the asking of our young men to belong to the militia, 
assuming all the obligations that may mean — the laying down of 
his life for his country perhaps — meets with a shocking antithe- 
sis when the militiaman finds he is called out to patrol the streets 
of a city as a policeman and perhaps called upon to attack with 
weapons men whom he may have known in the ordinary associa- 
tions of life. 

Where the order is to patrol the streets where there is great 
uneasiness and great anxiety, and the possibility that one indis- 
creet act may precipitate calamity, only the best trained and 
most disciplined and mature men are capable of fronting such a 
situation. 

Mr. Meade distinguishes as any thoughtful man must when he 
niakes the distinction and difference between strike duty and 
riot duty. There is a question to determine where the line should 
be drawn. But there is a difference. That it is hard to distin- 
guish, is true. Perhaps the consideration of an overt act of 
violence might possibly aid in determining where the land lay. 
The general suggestions of Mr. Meade commend themselves to 
my judgment. 

I am convinced that it is the duty for the nation to be pre- 
pared to protect its citizens against assault and invasion. It is 
fundamental; it lies at the very life of our nation. 

Preparedness cannot come with dreams over-night; it can only 
come from the determination of the people to face one of their 
present possibilities. 

I believe, in order to give the spirit to the militia that it ought 
to have, to make it serve its part in this one great scheme of 
national defense in which each State has its essential part, the 
militia should be federalized. 

I would rather have an existing law that in the event of a call 
for training and service, if there were not a sufficient number of 
volunteers, they should draw by lot to make up the number. 
But I do not believe it would ever have to be resorted to. 

I think there ought to be a period of required military training 
of all persons within a certain age. I believe that is essential. 
I believe I know a good many sorts of men in Massachusetts, 
and my judgment, formed from talking with them is that they 
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would readily assent to the adoption of a scheme for military 
training. 

Training while in college or immediately following graduation 
is more helpful than school training. 

William Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philosophy, Har- 
vard University. 

It strikes me that military training promises a distinct advan- 
tage for the present condition of politics in our democracy, for 
this reason; the weak spot of our democracy is general indiffer- 
ence to the concerns of the State; indifference is generated by 
the absence of inactivity. The opposite is created by the presence 
of activity. Where a man has something to do for a cause he 
becomes interested in it in almost a mechanical way. 

H. G. Wells, speaking of this country, said that we were 
" State blind." We have been held under a spell of thinking that 
the less the State does, the better the government; that the 
government that governs least is the best government. The 
result is there is some impatience when we are called upon to 
perform a political duty. 

The more any institution demands of its members, the more 
they are inclined to think of it. To become conscious of the 
State is a thing that, in a few years, if it should be wide-spread, 
would make a difference in the number of interested citizens we 
have. The habit of finding a place for a certain interest is a 
habit which will last through life. 

It is of no use to take driblets of time and expect to accom- 
plish anything serious in any kind of training. 

I believe a year of service to the State would be both a moral 
and an intellectual benefit. 

It is fair to say that a man does not begin to get into the 
habits of a soldier until he has been at it a month: two weeks 
just turns the edge. And to have a man go to camp for a week 
and then have an hour a week for a year for drills is wasteful 
from the point of view of learning. It would be better to have a 
month in camp for two summers and to drop out the intervening 
training altogether. 

It is better to go by a hard standard than an easy one. The 
officers who set the standard should be officers who have their 
standards brought to them from sources the men themselves do 
not reach. This points to the nationalism of the system. 
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J. Wells Farley, Esq. 

I have yet to hear of a State where there is voluntary taxation; 
and it needs only a little exercise of the imagination to portray 
the chaos that would result in that case. It is more practicable 
to have voluntary taxation than to have voluntary service in 
time of extreme national pressure. 

It is perfectly clear that there must be two distinct classes of 
troops — distinct, at least, in the beginning. In the case of 
national emergency there must be some troops ready at once to 
go into the field. And those troops who are to take the first 
brunt of war should be fully organized, fully equipped and fully 
trained if they are to make any conquest. It is equally clear that 
if any serious war should arise, such a first line of troops — or 
such a line as this country probably should support — will be 
entirely inadequate. They would merely serve as a screen or a 
delay body of troops until there was some opportunity to draw 
forth and organize the reserve resources of the country. 

The proposition is simply this: in case of serious war there 
have got to be at least four or eight times the number of troops 
that are now in any way organized. My authority for that is 
multifold. Any man who had studied at all the military problems 
confronting this country gives an opinion at least as strong as 
that, and if that opinion be disputed by those who have not 
studied it there would seem to be no reason why such unstudied 
opinions should be considered, any more than the opinion of 
the man on the street on a medical question. 

Is it not advisable that some arrangement be made so that 
this mass of men, not absorbed in the militia, could have some 
regular training, and beyond that be so organized that in case of 
emergency they will belong to a regular organization, and, if 
called, know exactly where to go and exactly what to do? 

It would seem as if, out of those four years, say, between 
nineteen and twenty-three, every growing man could spare at 
least three or four months with great benefit to himself. Possibly 
more would be advisable, but at least that, and much could be 
done in that time. 

Q. You feel this is a federal question? A. Absolutely. I 
don't believe that, compared with what results the national 
government could obtain, any State action is of value. 
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If the national government does not act, it is merely that 
State action is better than nothing and probably a State govern- 
ment going thoroughly into the question would be a valuable 
example to Congress. 

Hon. Louis A. Frothingham. 

At a Peace Conference in Switzerland just before the war broke 
out speeches were made by certain gentlemen who said there 
could not be any future world wars. A prominent socialist of 
Germany said there would not be any German socialists in favor 
of war and that the laboring men of each country would not 
fight against each other. And in twenty-four hours the greatest 
war the world ever knew had broken out. 

There is no question in my mind but what a man makes a 
better citizen if he has been through a military course of training. 
It teaches him that the State is worth working for, that his 
country is worth working for, that the flag of his country means 
something. That is the whole principle of the Swiss system and 
the Australian system. There are no more democratic places in 
the world than Switzerland and Australia. 

Personal liberty is not much good if you are not going to have 
any country left! 

This country will never go to war unless attacked, and then 
we will have a concrete example of how little a country will have 
to say as to whether she will avoid war or not. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 

We have the responsibility to-day in this leading State of Mas- 
sachusetts. We can tip the scale for the country, and thus possi- 
bly for the whole world. 

There is no reason for the safest, richest and strongest nation 
of the world to be in the present panic. If an educated man 
becomes frightened, why not the man who has had no education? 
They think that crossing 3,000 miles is nothing more than cross- 
ing the border line into some other State. 

The warring countries are not going to take the mangled 
remains which will be left after the war, and put them on ships 
with artillery, and leaving their own land unguarded, come over 
here. 
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Why should we send our boys to college to practice rifle shoot- 
ing? Why not wait until the war is over before we do that? 

Our militia should be made strong but we should leave out the 
federal question until after this war is over. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes. 

Q. On the question of some preparedness here — it is only a 
question of degree? A. Yes; some defense is necessary; but we 
must not get swept into this hysteria which seems to be taking 
possession of this country. 

Dr. Morton Prince. 

I suggest that every able-bodied man when he becomes twenty 
years of age should be enrolled as a member of the militia and 
should remain a member for three years. 

I think there is an advantage in the compulsory idea; if every 
boy is brought up from childhood to feel he owes an obligation to 
his State and country, it would have a moral effect which would 
be a very great asset. 

I have not a very high estimation of the value of training in 
public schools. At the Latin and High Schools where they have 
military training, they have nothing beyond the military drill — 
it is of very little value. I think its moral effect is not stimu- 
lating. I know all the boys there used to hate it except when 
they became officers. I understand the mere acquisition of the 
art of drilling is a very small thing in modern warfare, and can be 
quickly acquired. 

We ought to learn from the mistakes which Europe has made, 
because England is a democracy like ourselves and has suffered 
from the mistakes of a democracy. She has learned that besides 
the mobilization of men there has got to be a mobilization of 
industries. 

It is essential that the State should have a census of every 
factory in the State with a view to seeing which could be made 
use of in time of war. We should not wait until war comes, but 
do it now. 

To inculcate a habit you have got to have consecutive persist- 
ence of training for a period of time. 
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Q. A month? A. A month would be of value. A week would 
be hardly time in which to acquire any habits. And military 
habits are not different from pther habits. 

In trench fighting the machine gun is of more importance; in 
the open fighting it is not so effective. But it has been shown 
that high explosives are the greatest implements of war. 

i 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent. 

Let us consider first what are the fundamental requirements 
of modern war as regards the men and women of a belligerent 
country : 

(a) Health and vigor of its people, and the knowledge of how 
to maintain it under both favorable and adverse circumstances. 

(b) Mental acumen and bodily and mental control under 
trying circumstances. 

(c) A courageous and generous spirit that will fight for what 
it believes is right for all it is worth. 

The musket is a one-sided implement, too heavy for young 
boys and inefficient and harmful for older boys. 

Recruits of eighteen show physical immaturity which results 
only too frequently in their ending in the hospital or being 
discharged as invalids. Recruits of eighteen require two years' 
special training before they are fit for military training. 

The most military nations in the world do not have military 
drill in their schools, but give military instructions and training 
only after the boys have reached eighteen or twenty years, and 
have received years of physical training as a part of their school- 
ing. 

A rational system of physical training in the schools and col- 
leges would be of the greatest value in preparing the youth of 
the country — both boys and girls — for the struggles of both 
war and peace. 

Q. Are you familiar with the West Point military calisthenics? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is a good form of exercise to have in 
the schools, without* any guns or weapons? A. Excellent. 
And it has become more excellent since Captain Koehler enlarged 
upon it. 

Q. Speaking practically of our general schools, how much 
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time would be healthful and practical to be allowed physical 
exercises? A. Half an hour a day at least. 

Q. Consecutively? A. Better consecutively. 

Q. In the open air? A. Yes, if you can. 

Q. If we should have half an hour carefully arranged accord- 
ing to the best possible plan, would that be quite sufficient to 
develop our boys? A. Yes, it would be surprising to find how 
much you would get. 

A. Gifford Alley, Instructor at Milton Academy. 

I believe that peace is a really possible thing in the not dis- 
tant future; but I do not believe the situation in the world is 
such now that we can rely on arbitration. 

I think those men who believe the United States should adopt 
a policy of disarmament to appeal to the higher motives of other 
nations are wrong. 

The average young man out of college has not the capacity 
to co-operate with other men under expert guidance. 

I doubt the value of school military drill, as such. It is 
spoken of a great deal. If it means putting boys in uniforms 
and giving them guns for two and a half hours a week, I doubt 
if there will be gain thereby. The places where these drills take 
place are not fitted for real military training. You cannot 
produce battle conditions. It is not anything but the tinsel of 
soldiering. The introduction of this kind of drill would not give 
us much of anything. 

I believe army officers would rather have men come with no 
preparation whatever than some wrong military training. 

I can conceive of boys who instinctively feel a horror of tak- 
ing human life, who have not developed that strength of feeling 
for abstract virtue, of killing a man in defense of country. He 
cannot follow you morally. An older man can understand that, 
and he can prepare himself with enthusiasm for defensive war- 
fare. I am very doubtful if a small boy could do that. 

I think it would be desirable if at the end of the last year of 
high school, or the year before, boys were compelled to attend 
military camps sustained by the government. 

Schools fail in physique and communal sentiment — the 
power to serve a cause. In Plattsburg they got that. So many 
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men who went there selfish came away less selfish. It made 
them more capable of thinking of other people. When you are 
forced to consider the rights of others, you are more thought- 
ful of other people's rights. Camp experience in high schools 
would make boys distinctly a more thoughtful lot. 

In defending America, we are defending one of the greatest 
influences for peace. 

Commander James P. Parker, Retired. 

I favor compulsory Militia service between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one, and voluntary Militia service after the age of 
twenty-one. Militia service should be followed by a compulsory 
service of at least five years in a Militia Reserve. 

Any military instruction in school for boys under the age of 
eighteen should be merely a preparation for militia service and 
not a substitute for Militia Service. 

Schools for the training of officers, similar to the Training 
School, should be maintained, for those who do well during the 
compulsory Militia service. Education is considered necessary 
for the public welfare; military education is in my opinion as 
important as those branches now required. The expenditure 
required, however great, is justified by the results to be attained. 

The Militia Reserve should be, subject to the call of the Presi- 
dent, a part of the first line of defense. 

I favor a reserve by Companies, in order that the reserve may 
be available for recruiting the active Companies up to war 
strength without delay. The equipment for the reserve should 
be kept with each Company, or available near at hand. The size 
of the active Company and the number of years in the reserve 
should be so figured as to produce this result, — for instance, — if 
the war strength of a Company is to be 150 men, the active Com- 
pany should be 60, and the number of years required in the re- 
serve should be five. As the term of enlistment is three years, 
one-third of the Company (20) would go into the reserve each 
year; in five years there would be 100 men in the reserve for that 
Company. The active Company (60) plus its reserve (100) minus 
dead or sick (estimated 10) will equal the war strength (150). 

I believe that the Militia should be maintained and trained for 
war service and not used for domestic disorder until all other 
agencies have failed. Strikes, riots and fire duty make Militia 
service unpopular. A constabulary not exceeding 100 men under 
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the control of the district police could perform this service effec- 
tively and economically. If the constabulary is unable to cope 
with a situation, I believe that the regular Army should be em- 
ployed before calling out the Militia. 

The Militia should be under Federal control and supported by 
Federal appropriation. I believe it is advisable, however, for 
Massachusetts to proceed in this matter without waiting for 
Federal control. In every past National crisis, Massachusetts 
has done more than her share; I believe it is advisable for her 
to do more than her share at this time as an example and inspira- 
tion to the rest of the Country. 

The elective system of officers should be abolished. Graduates 
of training schools should be given commissions, regardless of 
vacancies, and assigned to Companies. 

Q. You said you believed in the federalization of the militia: 
to what extent? A. To an absolute extent. It should be an 
adjunct of the federal forces with no State control whatever; 
carried on by federal appropriations; so many companies in 
every Congressional District. In this State the militia can 
be made efficient, but most of the States will not perform their 
duty. 

Maj.-Gen. Wm. H. Devine. 

I am not in favor of compulsory military drill in high schools as 
a State law; but if a school adopts it, it ought to be compulsory. 
Anything that you add to the military instruction in the schools 
to-day I think ought to be added in the form of a summer 
camp, life in the open, first aid, etc. 

The reason why I am not an enthusiast on school drill is 
because it does not seem to help the militia. 

In 1898 I wrote an article for a medical journal advocating a 
professorship in the medical schools taking in everything pertain- 
ing to military life and I said then it would be no burden for the 
doctor to carry. That has been adopted in some colleges since. 
One college had a military surgeon give a course of lectures. 

Q. How do you feel about federalizing the militia? A. I 
think that would be a good idea. I think they have been ap- 
proaching that for years and trying to make the National Guard 
conform to the federal troops. 
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Capt. Harry G. Chase, Chief Signal Officer, M. V. M. 

The constitutional requirement that company and field officers 
shall be elected by the enlisted men or officers whom they are to 
command, has long outlived its usefulness. 

To remedy these defects the militia should be federalized. 

The present so-called military training in our public schools is 
worse than useless. To make it worth while, it would be neces- 
sary to encroach to such an extent on the time needed for other 
and fully as important work that our educational system would 
be seriously damaged. We have not yet reached the point where 
we believe that every boy should be trained as a soldier. 

Map reading and sketching, personal hygiene, camping, march- 
ing, swimming, riding, rifle practice, respect for authority can be 
made a part of the instruction of every boy to his lasting benefit 
even if he is never called upon to bear arms. 

The militia should not be called out for riot duty. It is 
neither armed nor trained for this kind of work. 

Walter H. Bouve, Captain, Co. K, 5th Regiment, M. V. M. 

School military training is positively bad from every point of 
view; it teaches, and can teach, in my opinion, nothing of any 
value whatsoever. It does not matter whether we march in 
fours or threes; it is of infinitesimal importance; it is a matter 
that will always change. The result of this war is going to be 
that the rifle will be relegated to a very unimportant place. 
One harm that comes from this school training is that the boys 
themselves and the public get to thinkiner that the little matter of 
squads, right and left, etc., is of material importance: as a matter 
of fact, it is a positive detriment. 

If we can in any way, by law or by public opinion, bring em- 
ployers to encourage their men to belong to the militia, it will be 
the best thing possible, but I do not know that it can be done. 
It should be made a popular thing to belong to the militia. The 
spirit of encouraging the men to belong is not universal among 
employers. 

In the matter of the federalization of the militia, I am opposed 
to it. 
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Hon. Charles T. Davis, Judge of the Land Court. 

If military training enables us to teach a child that military 
duty to his State is a part of his obligation as a citizen; if it 
teaches him co-operation and military discipline in its most 
rudimentary sense; if it further enables us to keep track of the 
boys, who develop qualities of leadership which are absolutely 
necessary in later life; then it seems to me that in the military 
training in the public schools you gain distinctly, if not any 
physical, at least strong moral advantages and something towards 
citizenship. 

Mrs. Glendower Evans. 

It is frequently said, — it has been said several times before 
this Committee, — that we in this country are not in danger of 
what is popularly called militarism, because we are a democracy 
and because our people are not tempted by land hunger. Now I 
don't think that either of these facts makes us immune. 

True, we are not tempted by land hunger. But we are tempted 
by opportunities for private investment in undeveloped com- 
munities, '• — by oil wells and mineral deposits and concessions. 
To give value to speculative investments by securing for them 
the protection of a stable government and by securing a monoply 
of opportunity, are frequent occasions for aggressive wars now-a- 
days. Perhaps they are a chief occasion. 

Then, as to the guarantee of democracy against the spirit of 
military aggressions, — it is no guarantee. Indeed, a democracy 
is more liable than an autocracy to be swept by a sudden and 
unreasonable war passion, to be carried away by purpose. 

Now, since people whose views are entitled to weight believe 
we are exposed to the danger of Foreign invasion, I assume that 
we will prepare to guard ourselves against that danger. 

In training the young we should develop their minds and 
bodies by athletics, by summer camps, by boy scout discipline, 
etc., and so far as possible, we should minimize the military 
spirit, to which boys, who are more or less little savages, take 
instinctively. They need to be taught to be manly and patriotic 
within the civil order. That is our real problem and it is a hard 
one, a very hard one. If this Committee avails to stimulate our 
educational system in that respect it will render a wonderful 
service. 
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Our army and naval officers, of whom apparently we are 
bound to have a good many, should be occupied productively in 
industry, not only reservists but officers of the regular army and 
navy. Our army officers have already done splendid service in 
Panama, in Alaska, and in reclamation work. If our government 
acquires a merchant marine, United States naval officers could 
operate it as is the case in the merchant ships of several Euro- 
pean countries. This would go far to offset the danger of having 
in our midst large numbers of highly trained men who are 
specialized for war and whose only interest lies in war. 

The suggestion of industrial and semi-military training camps 
for the unemployed has been canvassed somewhat and is certainly 
worth careful consideration. 



Henry S. Haskins, Esq., Secretary of the Massachusetts 

Peace Society. 

About military training in the schools: I do not think it is a 
good thing, at least not so good a thing as non-military methods. 
From an educational standpoint it is open to criticism and also 
from the standpoint of peace movements. If boys are trained 
from their youth up in military methods, to think that every- 
thing must be so settled, it does not incline them to be favor- 
ably impressed with peace movements when they grow up. 

Q. You say conscription is a bad thing and that it is a very 
extreme measure; — do you think it is an extreme proposal if you 
select by law a certain small proportion of the population to 
perform a duty? A. It is extreme because it is a form of con- 
scription. It is dangerous, for when we get a thing like that 
started it tends to grow. I would rather not testify as to the 
philosophy of the thing. I think it is unwise from a standpoint 
of policy. 

Winfield S. Tuck, Esq. 

I am strongly in opposition to this Commission supporting 
any additional militarism in the schools or otherwise. 

The people of this State are utterly opposed to any increased 
preparedness of this State. 
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Maj. Chable8 H. Rollins. 

About the drill in the schools, I am not quite sure whether 
I think it advisable or not. When a boy is compelled to take 
drill in the school, he gets to dislike it, and later on will not join 
the militia. If he has been an officer in the school, he goes into 
the militia with the idea that he knows it all. If he has had the 
drill in school, as a matter of fact he has not had anything. 
He gets little or nothing out of it and it is a question in my 
mind whether or not the little he is taught is of any advantage 
to him or to the State if they wish him to join the militia. 

If we had officers or men trained to be officers it would cause 
a great saving of life if trouble ever came. 

About the election of officers at the end of the year; I think 
it is all wrong. I believe officers should be appointed, examina- 
tions held as to their military knowledge. This election I do not 
like, because politics is bound to enter. 

Q. Does any officer in the militia favor the election? A. I 
have not heard it; but it is the law. If a man wants to be 
elected he is bound to canvass among his friends in the Com- 
pany and if he is elected he does not feel like putting very hard 
work or discipline on those men, if needed. 

I would like to see compulsory service all over the country. 
I think every boy between eighteen and twenty-five should be 
compelled to join the regular army for six months. 

Capt. C. A. Ranlett, Instructor of Military Training in 

Boston Schools. 

I wish to propose the introduction of military instruction in 
public schools following the Australian system of military in- 
struction. 

I believe the youngsters of the high school are just the right 
age to take elementary military training. 

Dr. Sargent said he could tell the Latin School boys from the 
droop of the right shoulder. I do not think he could do that. 
The average person uses the right hand more than the left; that 
is all. The rifle has nothing to do with it. We do not have 
rifles that are too heavy in the schools. 
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It is said that military drill in the schools keeps boys out of 
the militia. I must differ from that. I was trained in high 
school and as soon as I got out went into the militia, then went 
to West Point. 

Q. How do you feel about the federal government taking over 
the militia? A. Splendid. I want to see the militia standard- 
ized so that the different States can work together. 

Fred E. Foye, Department Commander of Spanish War 

Veterans. 

Q. How do you feel about making the militia a federalized 
force? A. I think it is a good idea. It would take the burden 
of the expense off the State and place it where it belongs. If we 
are to have a force available for the whole nation, the whole 
nation ought to bear the expense. 

Livy Richards, Esq. 

My idea is this: there are in our country, from time to 
time, varying in number, men we might get into the militia or 
into a semi-military organization; men of effective physical power, 
who are sufferers from unemployment or irregular employment. 
It has occurred to me, as well as many others, to ask the ques- 
tion whether it would not be possible in the organization of a 
continental army, to connect this condition with the possibility 
of establishing our national reserves, forest, land and other public 
departments, to which these men could be invited possibly under 
a definite term of enlistment; giving them, say, carfare, equip- 
ment and a moderate wage, together with part military training 
and part training in some vocation, carrying that through, 
perhaps, two or three years, having camps organized on a regi- 
mental basis, etc. 

Capt. M. Sumner Holbrook. 

I believe we could bring the militia closer to the people, mak- 
ing it a part of the people, by having it understood that if there 
is not a sufficient number of volunteers the commander can draw 
by lot a sufficient number of suitable men to make up the 
deficiency. 
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Lieut. Edgar Z. Steever, U. S. A. 

I have come here to invite your attention to the Americanized 
Swiss system of training which has been put in practice by the 
high schools of Wyoming. 

I started off with the compulsory idea. You may eventually 
be forced to some compulsory military training. But I am 
convinced that the word "compulsory," that the idea of compul- 
sion, is not in accordance with the idea of American citizenship. 
Afterwards I was driven by the force of circumstances to the 
idea of the voluntary system and that is where I stand now. 

I am opposed to the old "rock crusher" or close order drill for 
boys. 

George T. Daley, Esq. 

I believe that we should have a compulsory military training. 
I am not concerned about the military force of our country, but 
I believe we should train boys so they respect law and order. 

As to the militia being used in labor strikes: I do not believe 
the militia should be concerned in economic or industrial quarrels. 

Gardner W. Pearson, Former Adjutant-General of the 

Commonwealth. 

This reserve idea, — to have a lot of men available to call 
upon, — I don't believe is practicable. I remember that for the 
regular army, after the carefully prepared Reserve Act had been 
put through by Congress, we have now only 16 men enrolled in 
the Reserve. This is just what you don't want to do. If you 
recommend anything, recommend something that will work. 

General Wood says you can make a good soldier in six months, 
from young men who are trained mechanics or students. 

The militia should be increased from a hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand. 

Compulsory service, I think we all agree, is the fairest, cheap- 
est and best. We are not ready for it in this country at this 
time. England can't put it through at this late day and we can- 
not do it. 

Soldiers should be paid while training. 
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Col. Homer B. Sprague. 

Permit me to appear before you not as a representative of any 
organization but simply as a private citizen. I recognize the 
high character, intellectual and moral, the genuine patriotism, 
the unquestionable sincerity, and the distinguished services of 
many who -urge what they call " Preparedness/ ' But they 
favor and urge national action which, if not arrested, seems to 
me likely to prove a colossal and dangerous blunder. It is a 
matter of conscience with me to oppose it, having seen much of 
war during over four years in the volunteer army of the Union, 
and having reflected much upon it ever since. 

Our nation appears to be suffering from fear of hostile inva- 
sion, though we have not an enemy in the world. None of the 
officers of our army and navy are afraid; but they all wish to 
see a great increase in our military and naval armaments. Our 
builders of war vessels, manufacturers of guns and munitions, 
would have such defensive preparations continue indefinitely. 
Possibly both classes of patriots are unconsciously influenced by 
personal interests. 

But the craze seems to have infected some of our prominent 
educators, who unite in praising "preparedness." 

But who shall say when preparedness is " adequate " ? 

War is often calle4 a "duel" between nations. Private duel- 
ling is now recognized as a crime in nearly all civilized countries; 
but as compared with war it is the very height of honor. The 
duelist by contrast is a chivalrous gentleman. 

In duelling there is first of all a distinct challenge to fight and 
this challenge is accepted in due form. 

Next "Seconds" are chosen, advisers, counsellors, managers 
of the business, to make sure that all is done according to the 
"code of Honor." 

Thirdly, the challenged party is always allowed to choose the 
weapons. These must always be the same for both. 

Fourthly, the combatants shall be placed in the field on a 
plane of perfect equality. 

Fifthly, there shall be no trick, no deception, no stratagem, 
no concealment. 

Sixthly, the seconds must be on the alert to seize the oppor- 
tunity, when either antagonist bleeds, to ask if enough has not 
been done to satisfy the demands of honor and justify a peace- 
ful settlement of the quarrel. 
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Seventhly, there is never an intention to slay more than one. 

Eighthly, there is never any attempt to get possession of the 
antagonist's property. 

Ninthly, there is no design or desire to injure an opponent's 
friends, relatives or countrymen. 

In the war system of to-day, all these honorable rules are re- 
versed. It is the essence of meanness now. 

The possibility of an attack upon us at the close of the Euro- 
pean War is so remote, and so little dangerous if made, and we 
are already so well armed against aggression, that when I hear 
all this rub-a-dub agitation of " Preparedness," I cannot help 
thinking of the suggestion of an old woodman in Mendocino 
County, California, some years ago. I was with a family party 
camping in the woods there, and we wanted to hunt deer. But 
the game law forbade. We asked him if we might not be al- 
lowed under some circumstances to shoot the animal. "Oh, 
yes," said he, "You have a right to defend yourselves, and if 
a deer should come up and bite you, you might shoot him!" 

When the European war ends, the United States should 
promptly seize the opportunity to invite all the nations of the 
earth to send Delegates, as its guests and at its expense, to a 
Conference at the city of Washington, and then, setting the 
example, urge that, on an agreed-on date in the near future, all 
nations should simultaneously stop instantly and forever all 
preparation for war. 

Miss A. E. Esilman. 

We have the unenviable reputation of being the most criminal 
nation. I think that I have a way to give us the lead in right- 
eousness as well as to insure continual peace. 

This country has had a full fling of self-governed youth, with 
the result that 4,867 young men, from 15 to 25 years old, were 
imprisoned in 1913 in the State of Massachusetts alone. One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three of them were under 21 
years of age, and 175 of these were in for drunkenness. 

Penal institutions cost this State over one and two-third 
millions net in 1913. 

You have had the idea advanced here that military training 
is bad because it requires implicit, immediate obedience. These 
statistics are of boys who would not obey. 

An idle mind is the evil one's workshop. 
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One reason for recommending military education for boys is 
because a boy's ideal is a manly man — and soldiers are always 
men, usually attractive and finely set up as a result of the 
training. 

The idea of compulsory military service is not new. It dates 
back to 1785 when all able-bodied men in the country were en- 
rolled in the Militia which was to be part of the army. Quite 
a few things are already compulsory, — jury duty, school attend- 
ance, taxes, vaccination, and compliance with the Board of 
Health rules. 

You have armories lying idle four or more nights a week — 
town halls usually idle at night — school halls seldom used. 
Why not put them to use? A place where big boys could learn 
men's work. 

Substitute manly occupations which are helpful and enter- 
taining for street attractions and penal institutions. A soldier 
is a respected man among his fellows because he represents au- 
thority and power — just what every boy is looking for. Put 
that power within his reach along educational lines, with good 
times, and you'll have no more difficulty. 

The Federal Government should furnish expensive equipment, 
artillery, aeroplanes, and motor vehicles. A goodly number of 
lads are sure to find the key to success within those armories — 
poor, effeminate mothers' darlings as well as those who never 
saw much wholesome training before. 

To make military service voluntary is to invite men to offer 
themselves as a sacrifice for their more selfish fellows who stay 
at home and make the necessities of the times their season of 
profit. If all this stir about preparedness is only to get volun- 
teer enlistments I shall be disappointed. No man should be 
solicited, no matter how indirectly, to assume such a risk, while 
others equally able refuse to do their part. The whole proposi- 
tion is contemptible and men are beginning to realize it. 

Wars, riots and strikes are rich men's quarrels usually. They 
would be far less frequent if their own heirs had to face the 
enemy or mob. None should be excused who are able to serve, 
the rich least of all for they have most at stake. The army 
surgeon should be the judge of their condition. 

Voluntary enlistment would never give us enough to insure 
peace without worry. 
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If we train all our boys, in case of actual war only men be- 
tween 21 and 30 need ever serve, for that would give us an 
army of over 10 millions. 

Gentlemen: You are entrusted with the consideration of a 
plan for public defense. Earnestly I entreat you to consider the 
boys as future citizens and soldiers, and to make a plan that 
even our poorer communities can follow and the United States 
Government copy — something simple, strong and practical, that 
will be permament, to make "A citizenry trained and accus- 
tomed to arms," as President Wilson expressed it. 

Julia Van Rensselaer Cloughwell. 

Two years ago one of my sons wanted to join the militia, 
and I opposed it as strongly as I could, on the ground that it 
was a wholly useless thing for him to do. We had a conversa- 
tion on the subject, which I remember as follows: 

Mother, you are a woman and women look at things that way; but 
wars are sometimes necessary and there always will be wars. 

No, my son, wars are not necessary; they are a relic of barbarism; 
the world has now become too civilized to have wars. 

The last year has shown to me just how civilized the world has 
become, and I now think we cannot be too thoroughly prepared, 
or too quickly. 

Herbert F. Hartwell, Captain Headquarters Staff, 

2d Regiment, M. V. M. 

Again, if I have read the signs aright, among schoolmen there 
is little support, some passive receptivity and considerable active 
opposition to the idea of military drill in the schools, and I 
consider that they have some good reasons for their opinions. 
My own experiences as a high school cadet in Massachusetts 
for four years may not have any value for, or bearing on, the 
new idea of military training, so I will merely say that my sub- 
sequent experience as a national guardsman has taught me that, 
aside from how to march and to handle the rifle, it was of no 
practical value. 

There are, I think, certain elements of military training, or 
certain branches of the soldier's profession that could with great 
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value be introduced into high school work. For example, wire- 
less, wig-wag, and other signal methods, with the necessary 
learning of the Morse code, field sanitation and personal hygiene, 
the mathematics of engineer and artillery problems, and the 
manipulation of engineer, signal and artillery corps instruments. 
Moreover, since the bulk of a field army is composed of in- 
fantry, install rifle ranges, issue a certain number of rounds of 
.22 caliber ammunition to each boy, and give him instruction in 
shooting. Instruction in the use and caution against the misuse 
of firearms is vital to every community. 

There is a certain definiteness of achievement in military 
matters which does not of necessity have to be put to the blood 
test to show efficiency. To secure that which we need is not a 
certain amount of training in the high school of an hour or so a 
week of perfunctory work, but a "round up" of all young men 
of, say, 18 years of age and physically fit, in a camp for drill 
and instruction for the period of a month in the summer for 
intensive drill eight hours a day. By so doing we will have the 
malingerer where he will be under discipline, the law will play 
no favorites, and those in charge will be answerable to their 
fellow citizens, to their wives and their children for an efficient 
protective force in time of the nation's greatest need. 



Note. — Unfortunately, at the hearing at which Adjutant- 
General Cole, Prof. Robert M. Johnston and Lieut-Col. John 
H. Dunn spoke there was no stenographer. From notes taken 
by members of the Commission, however, it appears that Gen- 
eral Cole favored federalization of the militia and was opposed 
to drill in the schools. 

Professor Johnston was of the opinion that a regular or pro- 
fessional army was the only thing to meet the military problem 
of this country. He was emphatic that the militia could never 
be more than second line troops. He felt that the training of 
officers was the vital feature of the problem and advised the 
spending of money for educating and training technically expert 
officers. 

Colonel Dunn strongly favored federal control of the militia 
and agreed that the training of officers was the vital feature. 
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Appendix IV. 



Brief Summaries of Principal Military Systems. 

The Commission believes the following brief popular sum- 
maries of the military systems of other leading countries may 
be of interest. They are, of course, based on conditions existing 
before the Great War. 

Swiss System. 

Compulsory Universal Service. — The Swiss Constitution pro- 
vides that every man is liable to perform military duty between 
the ages of 20 to 48. (Legal liability begins at 17, but service 
at 20.) 

Exemptions. — (a) Federal officials; (6) employees postal and 
telegraph service; (c) officials of hospitals and prisons; (d) police; 
(e) clergymen; (/) teachers. 

Divisions of Service. — The Army is divided into three 
classes : — 

Elite, Men from 20 to 32 

Landwehr, Men from 32 to 40 

Landsturm, Men from 40 to 48 

Elite. — At 20 the young Swiss reports for admittance to 
service and is examined by local commissions. Examinations 
are both physical and mental, the former being very severe. 
About 50 per cent, of those reporting are rejected. If the candi- 
date passes he is given his soldier's register in which there will 
be recorded his entire military history. He is also issued uniform, 
equipment and rifle. These he takes home and keeps during his 
whole period of service, being responsible for them and their 
condition under heavy penalties. 

The first year's course of instruction is at designated training 
places, and is called a recruit school. Eight hours work per 
day, Sundays excepted, are required. Instruction is in school of 
the soldier, company and battalion, target practice, care of arms, 
cooking and hygiene. Recruits during their first year serve — 

Infantry, Engineers and Foot Artillery, 65 days. 
Artillery and Garrison, 75 days. 
Cavalry, 90 days. 
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After first year soldiers in Elite (other than Cavalry) are 
called out seven times, for a service lasting from 11 to 14 days. 

Cavalry serve only ten years, i.e., to age of 30 in the Elite; but 
are called out eight times for service of 11 days each. 

Training periods after the recruit course are devoted chiefly to 
tactical manoeuvres in large bodies. Division operates against 
division, starting at widely separated points. 

At all times the training is very practical. Little attention is 
paid to mathematical precision in marching. Field work, with 
long marches in full kit, is the rule. Average march, 15 to 19 
miles. 

Landwehr. — Called out only once for service of 11 days. 

Landsturm. — Called out only in case of war. 

School Instruction. — Every boy must attend school until 15. 
From 10 to 15 boy is given athletic and gymnastic exercises but 
no distinctive military instruction. Object is to turn out vigorous 
and agile men with minds impressed with ideas of duty and 
honor. This instruction is controlled by the cantons. 

Voluntary Organizations. — There are voluntary military or- 
ganizations for boys known as "Cadet Corps." Rifle-shooting 
is a national sport as baseball is here. There are many rifle 
clubs. Some are for boys from 11 to 20. In 1914 about 13,000 
boys were members of these clubs. Rifle clubs for adults are 
under federal control and encouragement and have a membership 
of over 213,000. 

Strength of Army. — Switzerland can mobilize a trained and 
equipped army of 220,000 soldiers in twenty-four hours. Behind 
this first line is a reserve of 270,000 men, of whom 70,000 are 
armed. 

Military Tax. — Every Swiss citizen at home or abroad be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 44, who for any reason is not accepted 
and enrolled in the active or reserve armies, is obliged to pay a 
military tax. This tax is of three kinds : — 

1. Military poll tax, $1.20. 

2. Military property tax of .15 per cent, of assessed value of 
property in excess of $200. 

3. Military income tax of 1.5 per cent, on income. 

This tax is in addition to all other taxes; the assessments are 
rigorously made and every penny is exacted. 
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AUSTBALIAN SYSTEM. 

Compulsory Universal Service. — The Australian " Defence 
Act" makes military training and service compulsory upon all 
male British subjects between the ages of 12 and 26. 

Exemptions. — Temporary exemptions are granted to : (a) 
school teachers qualified as instructors of junior cadets (see infra) ; 
(6) members of regular army and navy; (c) residents of sparsely 
settled districts; (d) residents 5 miles from training places; (e) 
theological students; (J) those physically unfit. 

Permanent disqualification exists against: (a) those convicted 
of crime; (6) those of bad moral character. 

Divisions of Service. 

Junior Cadets, Age 12 to 14. 

Senior Cadets, Age 14 to 18. 

Citizen Forces, Age 18 to 26. 

Junior Cadets. — Education is compulsory up to 14 years in 
most of the Australian states and shortly will become so in all of 
them. Three-fourths of those liable to Junior Cadet training are 
in the State Schools and the rest in private schools. Consequently 
the schools supply this training with supervision from the military 
authorities. 

The course covers 120 hours per annum and consists of: (a) 
at least fifteen minutes of general physical training; (b) infantry 
squad drill; (c) any two of the following: (1) miniature rifle 
shooting; (2) swimming; (3) running games; (4) first aid. 

No uniform is required or allowed. The object of this train- 
ing is simply to improve the physique of the boys, and medical 
examination is intended only to exclude those who would be 
injured by the work. In 1913, 55,850 junior cadets were in 
training. 

Senior Cadets. — All boys must be registered in January of 
the year in which they become 14. In July of that year, after a 
rigid medical examination at which about 10 per cent, are re- 
jected, they receive uniforms, "record books" and arms (all of 
which they use only when on duty), and are told off to com- 
panies. They are now a part of the army and liable to any 
service required. For the convenience of schools having 60 
senior cadets or over and a qualified instructor, the organization 
of special units at such schools is permitted. 
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The course covers 4 whole days, 12 half days and 24 night 
drills annually. At the end of each year a military board 
examines each cadet and passes him as "effective" or requires 
an extra year's service if he is "non-effective." In 1911 there 
were 92 batallions of senior cadets, with 922 companies and 
89,184 officers and cadets. (N.B. The " batallion," as applied 
to senior cadets, is a geographical and not a numerical division.) 

Citizen Forces. — At 18 years all senior cadets receive a 
severe medical examination for the citizen forces, at which over 
30 per cent, are generally rejected. Each soldier is armed exactly 
as in the British army. 

The course covers 7 years, in each of which there must be 16 
full days' service (8 of which must be in camps of continuous 
training) and 1 year wherein attendance is required only at regis- 
tration or muster parade. (N.B. Artillerymen and engineers 
must serve 25 days annually for the first 7 years, 17 of which 
days must be spent in camp.) 

All promotion is by competitive examination based on merit and 
is from the ranks. In 1913 the citizen forces were 45,000 men 
and ultimately will number 152,000. Discipline is carried out 
by fines and no defaulter can ever obtain government employ- 
ment. 

Reserves. — There is no reserve force, but on completing the 
twenty-sixth year, the men are expected to join the rifle clubs, 
which receive government encouragement. 

Regular Army Force. — The regular army force in 1911 
consisted of 2,003 officers and men. 

French System. 

Compulsory Universal Service. — All men are compelled to 
serve 3 years in active military service. Although Frenchmen 
need spend only 3 years in barracks, they are all subject to 
service from the age of 20 to the age of 48, — thus remaining at 
the disposal of the military authorities for twenty-eight years. 
Only the infirm are excused. 

, The Active Army. — The active army is composed of soldiers 
accomplishing their three years of compulsory service. 

Every year, from the first to the fifteenth of January, census 
tables are drawn up by the municipalities. On these tables are 
inscribed the names of all those young men who have attained 
the age of 20 during the year, and who are domiciled in the 
commune. These young men are then summoned to appear, 
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in the simplest clothing, before a special council, which is known 
as the council of revision, and which meets at the chief town in 
the district; it is presided over by the prefect, and comprises a 
general, a councillor-general, an arrondissement councillor, and a 
councillor of the prefecture. A military surgeon examines the 
young men, and the council decides whether they are fit for 
service or whether they should be " adjourned. " All those 
incorporated are afterwards inscribed on a special register, — 
when they receive a military livret, or memorandum book, which 
they must produce whenever required. 

Distribution of Recruits. — Recruits may be drafted to any 
garrison; in other words, recruiting is not local or territorial, 
but national; a young man born at Marseilles may be sent, for 
example, to Dunkirk. 

The recruiting of the reserves and the territorial army is 
always regional, with a view to rapidity of mobilization. 

Special Engagements. — Men more than 18 and less than 32 
years of age, who are neither married nor widowers with children, 
may, on condition that they have never been condemned by the 
courts, engage to serve for four or five years. Re-engagements, 
having the great advantage of strengthening the staff of under 
officers, are encouraged by premiums and by higher pay. The 
ex-under officers re-engaged have the right also to pensions in 
proportion and to civil employments. 

Special Enlistments, and Postponement of Service. — Young 
men who contract to serve for more than three years may join 
before the age of 20 under certain conditions, and those who are 
students or engaged in some industrial, agricultural, or commer- 
cial exploitation may obtain, upon the advice of the council of 
revision, a postponement of service, renewable in some cases 
until the age of 25. 

National Colleges. — Young men admitted to the entrance 
examinations in certain national schools — the Normal Superior 
College, the Central College of Arts and Manufactures, the 
School of Forestry, the School of Bridges and Highways, and the 
School of Mines — may receive there a special military training, 
and are prepared for the grade of sub-lieutenant of reserves. If 
they pass the necessary examinations for this grade, they need 
serve only one year as soldiers and may complete their time as 
officers. Young men admitted to the Military School of Saint-Cyr 
or the Polytechnique School of Engineers must themselves pass 
a year in barracks. All young Frenchmen are subject to this 
common rule. 
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In the barracks the soldiers receive a course of thorough physical 
training, in addition to which is complete instruction in the whole 
duty of the soldier, both theoretical and practical. 

Divisions of Service. — The term of service in the ranks of 
the first line, or "active" army, is, as has been said, three years, 
and the men join at the age of 20. The soldier completing this 
time then belongs to the reserve for eleven years; after which he 
passes to the " territorial" army for seven years; finally com- 
pleting his service with seven years jn the "territorial" reserve. 
Men of the reserve of the active army are called up for training 
and manoeuvres twice in their period of reserve service, for four 
weeks on each occasion. The men of the "territorial" army 
have only one training of two weeks, and those of the "terri- 
torial" reserve no periodical training. 

Mobilization. — Owing to the length of the reserve service 
the number of reservists per battalion is very large (2,000 or 
more). On mobilization, therefore, the reserve not only brings 
its unit to war strength, but every battalion and regiment forms 
a corresponding reserve unit, and there is still a certain surplus 
left for the depot. In peace time the troops on the eastern 
frontier have a considerably higher establishment than the 
remainder. The mobilized strength of a normal army corps 
would be nearly 33,000 combatants. The strength of a cavalry 
division of six regiments would be about 4,700 combatants. 

Strength of the Metropolitan and Colonial Armies of France. 
— The Metropolitan Army has 736,164 men in France, and 
82,368 men in Algeria and Tunis, — making a total of 818,532 
men. 

The Colonial Army has 28,000 men in France, and 59,000 
men in the French colonies, — making a total of 87,000 men. 
The general total, therefore, on a normal footing is about 900,000. 

German System. 

Compulsory Universal Service. — The whole of the German 
military system is dominated by the principle of universal service 
according to which every male subject is liable to military service 
from his 17th to his 45th year. Service actually begins at 20. 

Exemptions. — The number of exemptions depends upon the 
budget granted to the army for the period concerned. The 
budget has never allowed a full application of the principle in 
times of peace. Those afflicted with physical defects, however 
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slight, are certain of exemption, also only sons indispensable to 
their family, and usually theological students. All classes of 
offenders against the law are excluded from service while under 
court suspension of their civil honor. 

Types of Recruits. — From the standpoint of military train- 
ing the men of the ranks are divided into two groups, those who 
have completed an education equal roughly to our High School 
course, i.e., through the seventh year of the Gymnasium or 
Realschule, and those who have not. 

Regular Recruits. — The latter must serve two years with 
the colors if enlisted with the infantry, three years if with the 
cavalry or horse artillery. These years are spent in severe mili- 
tary drill. The men are housed in the government barracks, are 
clothed and fed and allowed a small pay of about 6 cents a day. 
Small manoeuvres are frequently held, but every fall a grand 
manoeuvre of eight weeks under the most complete war condi- 
tions possible is engaged in. Aside from the physical drill 
schools are conducted for the men by the lieutenants to give 
instruction in the most elementary military science, history and 
geography. 

Reserve* — After the two or three years with the colors the 
men are assigned to the reserve for five or four years. During 
this term they are called upon to take part in two grand fall 
manoeuvres of eight weeks each. 

Landwehr, First Ban. — For the next five years they are 
attached to the first ban of the Landwehr, during which time 
they undergo two trainings of from one to two weeks each. The 
cavalry receives no additional training after leaving the reserve. 

Second Ban. — After five years with the first ban the men 
are enrolled with the second ban of the Landwehr up to the com- 
pletion of the 39th year; but no training is demanded during 
this time. 

Landsturm. — After this up to 45 they compose the first ban 
of the Landsturm. The second ban of the Landsturm is made 
up of untrained men between the ages of 39 and 45. The 
Landsturm receives no training and is the last to be called out 
in time of war, and then only provided the war is a defensive 
one. 

The actual training of the ordinary private then consists of 
two full years with the colors, twice eight weeks with the reserve, 
and twice one to two weeks during the next five years with the 
first ban of the Landwehr. 
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Noncommissioned Officers. — In times of peace promotions 
from the ranks are made only to all ranks of noncommissioned 
officers, ranging from the lance-corporal to the sergeant-major. 
Rarely more than the first promotion is made during the first two 
years with the colors. Those who have completed the two years 
with an honorable record have the option of remaining with the 
colors as corporals. Upon completion of twelve years of honor- 
able service the state provides to retiring noncommissioned 
officers employment in its civil service followed by old age 
pensions. 

One-year Volunteers. — Those who have completed the so- 
called high school education mentioned above may enter the 
army as one-year volunteers. This ^shortens the service with the 
colors by one year and exempts from most barrack duty. In 
return, volunteers must supply their own lodging, board, and 
uniforms. Though the training in most respects is identical with 
that of the ordinary private, due allowance is made for the higher 
intellect of this class. Promotion to lance-corporal is made on the 
basis of record at the end of the first half year and to corporal 
after the fall manoeuvres. Such corporals then have the option of 
serving in the very next grand manoeuvres, at the end of which, if 
their record is still favorable, they are admitted to an examination 
on the basis of which they are recommended to their local corps of 
officers for promotion to lieutenants of the reserve. In time of 
war this class furnishes the bulk of officers for the reserve and the 
Landwehr. It is interesting to note that a very large percentage 
of one-year volunteers choose to serve during their first year at 
the university with a regiment stationed in a university town. 
Thus they manage to satisfy not only the exacting military re- 
quirements and the requirements of the first university year, 
which may be made very light, but also the rather heavy duties 
imposed upon the first year men by the fraternities at a German 
university. The ratio of the one-year volunteer to the ordinary 
private seems to be as high as 1 to 25. . 

Ersatz. — All able-bodied men who have not been accepted by 
the recruiting officers are assigned to the "Ersatz Reserve," a 
substitute reserve, to which they belong up to the end of the 
39th year. After that up to 45 they are enrolled in the second 
ban of the Landsturm. These men are drafted and trained in 
time of war. With an especially favorable army budget they 
sometimes receive short training in times of peace. This body 
is variously estimated, the lowest figure being about half a mil- 
lion able-bodied men. 
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Officers. Types of Applications. — Those who seek regular 
commissions in the army either enter a cadet school at a very 
early age, usually at 10 or 12, or join the ranks as " avantageurs " 
after having passed the one-year volunteer examination or the 
university matriculation examination, or, in many cases, as late 
as after one or two years at the university. 

Cadet Schools. — The training at the cadet schools, of which 
there are eleven, is severe and under an excellent staff of instruc- 
tors, but is not very broad. It is strictly a professional school- 
ing. Military drill and the rudiments of military science are 
carefully ground into the pupils, and mathematics, drawing, 
history and geography are taught from a military standpoint. 
Much emphasis is also put upon Latin and the principal modern 
languages. At these schools the sons of deceased or needy army 
officers or other servants of the State are maintained wholly at 
the expense of the government. Others pay a sum of less than 
$300 a year. Upon graduation after a seven-year course the 
cadet is appointed to serve as ensign with the colors. 

War Schools. — After a year of such service the brighter men 
are sent to the Rriegsschule, war school, while the rest are made 
to spend an extra year with the colors. To this school are also 
sent the "avantageurs" after having served one, * rarely two, 
years with the colors as volunteers. Here the higher branches 
of military science are taught and the command of modern 
languages strengthened. The course is for thirty-five weeks only 
and all the expenses are defrayed by the State. After graduation 
and upon examination candidates are appointed lieutenants and 
assigned to some regiment. 

Selected Cadets. — Cadets who have especially distinguished 
themselves at the cadet schools are exempted from service with 
the colors. Instead they remain at the school an extra year 
("Selecta"), during which they receive instruction similar to 
that at the war school and are then admitted to an examination 
entitling them to a lieutenant's commission. "Avantageurs" 
who have spent at least one year at the university also need not 
attend the war school. A six-months course of study for the 
second half of their year with the colors is outlined for them to 
prepare them for the lieutenant's examination. 

Promotion. — Promotion is extremely slow if made simply 
upon completion of the term of service in each rank prescribed 
by the code. Each fall manoeuvre, however, gives the ambitious 
young officer a chance to distinguish himself before his superiors. 
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At regular intervals special problems as tests of .intellectual 
efficiency are assigned to all officers up to the rank of captain, 
the solutions of which are sent to the officers of the General Staff 
and often made the bases of promotion. 

War Academy. — In addition to this, young officers have the 
option of applying for admission to the war academy at Berlin. 
The examination required for admission is very severe. The 
school is conducted by the General Staff, the Kaiser himself tak- 
ing a very active part in its management. The instruction 
centers about the theory and practice of military strategy and 
tactics, the principal purpose of the school seemingly being the 
discovery of those most highly gifted along these lines. The 
average man is generally dismissed after a year or two and only 
the most promising candidate retained for the full three-years 
course. The graduates are considered likely candidates for posi- 
tions on the General Staff, in the war ministry of the State, or 
for all the higher commands in the army. 

General Staff. — For a time at least the successful graduate 
of the war academy is appointed to the General Staff. This 
body, which has complete control over the army and is respon- 
sible to the Kaiser alone (for there is no imperial war ministry in 
Germany), differs from similar organizations in other countries in 
that it continually changes its constituency. Wholly at the dis- 
cretion of the Chief of Staff officers are chosen and retained for 
shorter or longer periods, ranging from one to fifteen years or 
longer. 

Functions. — The duties of the General Staff are assigned to 
different departments, and consist principally in — 

(1) "Procuring the fullest obtainable information about the 
organization and the changes occurring in all the armies of the 
world; 

(2) "Preparations of every kind to keep the army in a. 
permanent state of readiness for war; 

(3) "Perfecting the means of transportation for the army in 
the event of war, especially the railroad lines of strategical 
importance." 

There are also departments for topographical surveys of the 
empire, for military history, geography and the like. 
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Italian System. 

Compulsory Universal Service. — Service in the army (or 
navy) is compulsory and universal. The total period is nineteen 
years, beginning at the age of 20. 

Divisions of Service. — The young men of the year are divided 
into three categories: the first being posted to the permanent 
army; the second also to the permanent army but with "un- 
limited leave;" the third, that is those exempted from active 
service, to the territorial militia. The second category men form 
what is called the "complementary force." 

Term of Service in the Permanent Army, or First Category. 
— The term of service in the ranks of the permanent army is 
two years for all arms. After passing through the ranks, the men 
are placed on "unlimited leave," i.e., they are transferred to the 
reserve, in which they remain for six years. From the reserve 
the soldier passes to the mobile militia, the term of service in 
which is four years. After completing his time in the mobile 
militia he is transferred to the territorial militia, in which he 
remains seven years; thus finishing his military service at the 
age of 39. 

Term of Service in the Second and Third Category. — The 
second category recruits are regarded as belonging to the per- 
manent army for the first eight years of their service. During 
this period they receive from two to six months training, which 
may be spread over several years. Then they pass to the mobile 
militia and afterwards to the territorial militia, the periods of 
service in each being the same as in the case of the first category 
soldiers. The men allotted to the third category, who are posted 
at once to the territorial militia, receive thirty days' training. 

Distribution of Recruits. — In Italy the regiment receives re- 
cruits from all parts of the country, and the troops change their 
stations by brigades every four years. On mobilization regiments 
would be filled up by reservists from the districts in which they 
are quartered at the time. Reliefs are so arranged that at least 
one-half the reservists shall have previously served in the unit 
which they would join on mobilization. 

Carabinieri Force. — This is a force of military police. They 
are recruited by selection from the army, and they remain in the 
ranks of the force until they have completed three years' service. 
Then they serve in the reserve of the Carabinieri for four years, 
after which they are transferred to the territorial militia for the 
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remainder of their service, and are reckoned as a part of the 
army. 

Strength of Army. — The strength of the field army (12 army 
corps and independent cavalry) is about 400,000 combatants. 
The nominal strength of the mobile militia is 326,000, but the 
numbers put into the field would not perhaps exceed 200,000. 
The " complementary " troops should be sufficient to maintain 
the strength of the first line and mobile militia in the field. The 
territorial militia is strong numerically, but only about one-half 
the number, viz.: the first category men who have passed 
through the army and mobile militia, could be made use of 
should their service ever be required. 

Russian System. 

Compulsory Universal Service. — Military service is universal 
and compulsory, extending from the age of 20 through the 43rd 
year. 

Divisions of Service. — The first line or active army service 

* 

is for three years in infantry, field or foot artillery, and for four 
years in all other arms. The soldier then passes into the reserve 
(Zapas) for fifteen or fourteen years, during which he has two 
training periods of six weeks each. At the end of these eighteen 
years — active and reserve — the soldier becomes a part of the 
territorial army (Opolche'nie') for the remaining five years of his 
total of twenty-three years' service. 

There is a modified system of one-year volunteers, which 
furnishes the majority of the officers required for the reserves on 
mobilization. 

Cossacks. — A purely military section of the population of 
southeastern European Russia, holding land by military tenure, 
is liable to military service for life. These Cossacks are almost 
entirely mounted troops, and the men furnish their own horses 
and equipment. Beginning at the age of 19 the Cossacks are 
trained at home for two years. They then enter the "first cate- 
gory" regiment in their home districts for four years, following 
with a period of four years in the "second category" regiment, 
and then a similar period in the "third category" regiment. The 
men of the "second category" live at home but retain their 
horses and equipment, but those of the "third category" retain 
only their equipment, and are called out for three weeks' annual 
training. Then follows the final period of five years in the re- 
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serve, after which there remains the life liability to emergency 
service in the national defense. 

Territorial Army. — The Opolche*nie*, or territorial army, is 
divided into two classes or bans. The first includes not only the 
trained men who have passed through the first line and reserve, 
but the young men surplus to the required annual contingent; 
all are liable to embodiment in the active army in time of war. 

Exemptions are made in the cases of only sons, students, the 
physically unfit, etc. 

Regional Organization of the Army. — The organization of the 
army is regional, there being three geographical divisions namely 
those of European Russia, the Caucasus, and Asia. Recruit- 
ing as well as distribution is by districts, but owing to the sta- 
tioning of a greater part of the European Russian army in the 
western part of its territory, both recruits and reservists have 
long distances to travel in joining their commands. This arrange- 
ment is held to be an obstacle to quick mobilization. 

Strength of Army. — The peace strength of the armies — all 
told — is about 1,850,000 men. 

Japanese System. 

Compulsory Universal Service. — Service in the army or 
navy is universal and compulsory. Liability commences at the 
age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, but actual service begins 
at 20. 

Divisions of Service. — All physically capable of bearing arms 
are divided into two classes, the "fit" and the "absolutely fit." 

Geneki. — The number necessary for the first line or active 
army, called the Geneki, are taken solely from the absolutely fit. 
Service in the ranks is two years for the infantry, three in all 
other arms and either four (or five) years and four months in the 
reserve. Reservists are called out twice for training during their 
reserve service, for sixty days on each occasion. 

Kobi. — After completing seven years and four months in the 
first line, including its reserve, men are transferred to the second 
line, called Kobi. Service in the Kobi is for ten years, with two 
trainings of sixty days each in the whole period. 

Kokumin. — At the end of their Kobi service the men are in 
their 38th year and then pass into the Kokumin, which is the ter- 
ritorial or home defense army. In this they serve two years and 
eight months, to complete their total service of twenty years. 
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Hoju. — The reserve for making good the waste of war is 
called Hoju, It is composed of the balance of the absolutely fit 
recruits not required for the first line, and of as many of those 
classed as fit as may be required to make up a certain fixed 
number. They all serve in the Hoju for seven years and four 
months, during which they have a first training of 90 days and 
two subsequent trainings of 60 days each. After completion of 
this period they are passed to the Kobi in which they serve for 
ten years. i 

Regional Organization of Army. — The Japanese Islands are 
divided into military districts corresponding to the divisions of 
the army and the district is the unit of administration as well as 
of territorial command. Each division is supplied with recruits 
from its own district, except the Guards, whose infantry recruits 
are selected from the whole country. 

Strength of Army. — No returns of the peace strength of the 
active Japanese army are published. 

English System. 

Voluntary Enlistment. — Service in both the Regular and the 
Territorial Army is by voluntary enlistment. 

Regular Army. — On a peace footing the Regular Army is 
composed of the permanently embodied troops, the Army Re- 
serve, and the Special Reserve. Service in the permanently 
embodied portion of the Regular Army and the Army Reserve is 
for twelve years, with permission to extend to twenty-one years 
in certain circumstances. Of the original twelve years, from 
three to nine are spent "with the colours," and the remainder of 
the time in the Army Reserve. Enlistment is possible between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The average service of infantry is seven 
years "with the colours" and five in the Reserve. 

Expansion for War. — On mobilization for war the com- 
mands are raised to war strength from the Army Reserve, and, 
to a small extent, from the Special Reserve. 

A large part of the Regular Army serves in the overseas 
dominions of the Empire, in addition to local forces known as 
the "Indian Army" and the forces of other dominions. 

Special Reserves. — The Special Reserve was created in 1907 
out of the militia, and is available for service abroad in time of 
war. Its officers are for the most part non-professional. The 
units are attached to permanent depots, and the enlistment term 
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is six years. Recruits undergo, generally, five months' prelim- 
inary training, and the trained men are called annually for three 
weeks, with six days of rifle practice in addition for infantry. 

Territorial Army. — The Territorial Army is primarily for 
home defense, with enlistment age-limits of 17 to 35 years. The 
enlistment term is four years. The requirements for training are 
two weeks in camp and a number of drills varied for the different 
arms. Unless exempted, the soldier absenting himself from camp 
is liable to a penalty of 5 pounds. With the exception of certain 
of the generals and staff all officers are non-professional. 

Administration. — The land forces are administered by an 
Army Council, composed of the Secretary of State for War and 
the heads of the six departments in the War Office. The Terri- 
torial Army is under County direction, the War Office maintain- 
ing general control of expenditures. 

Regular Officers. — Officers are commissioned by Royal ap- 
pointment after education prescribed: for the artillery and en- 
gineers in the Royal Military Academy; for the cavalry and 
infantry in the Royal Military College, and for the Staff in the 
Staff College. The Officers' Training Corps, in two divisions 
representing the universities and the public schools, provides 
officers for the Special Reserve and the Territorial Army. 

Size. — Effectives, reported as of January 1, 1914, were as 
follows: Regular Army, 156,000; Reserve Army, 147,000; Spe- 
cial Reserve, 63,000; Territorial Army, 252,000; British Army 
in India, 78,500. 

Canadian System. 

Voluntary Enlistment. — Military service in Canada is by 
voluntary enlistment, except as noted below. 

Classes of Service. — The Canadian Land Forces are divided 
into the "active" and the "reserve militia." The country is 
divided into six divisional areas and three military districts. The 
"active militia" is formed by voluntary three-year enlistments; 
but it can also be compulsorily recruited, should the necessity 
arise, by ballot. It consists of a "permanent force," and of a 
non-permanent force composed of various corps which are classi- 
fied either as "city" or as "rural." The "permanent force" 
provides personnel for the various schools of military instruc- 
tions, for the fortress garrisons, for the maintenance of works, 
and for the care of armament. 

In the non-permanent part of the "active militia" the period 
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for annual training varies, according to arms, from twelve to 
sixteen days. Rural corps perform the whole of their training in 
camp; City corps, partly in camp and part at their own head- 
quarters; a proportion of the officers are trained at the Royal 
Military College at Kingston. 

Administration. — The Canadian Land Forces are under the 
control of a Militia Council, with the Minister of Militia and 
Defense as President. There is also an Inspector-General whose 
duty it is to inspect the forces, and to report to the Minister of 
Militia and Defense in Council of their readiness for war. 

Personnel. — The personnel of the Permanent Force in 1914 
amounted to 3,447 men of all arms, approximately one-third being 
infantry and one-fifth non-combatant corps. Of the total, 78,350, 
in the "active militia," 52,290 were infantry, 12,622 cavalry and 
mounted rifles, 4,629 horse and field artillery, 2,251 heavy and 
garrison artillery, 1,902 engineers, and 4,656 non-combatant 
corps. 

Reserve Militia. — The "reserve militia" is unorganized. It 
comprises all male British subjects between 18 and 60 years of 
age who are not exempt or disqualified by law. It is divided into 
four classes which are subject to successive calls for service: 
unmarried men and widowers (without children) between 18 and 
30 years of age; unmarried men and widowers (without children) 
between 30 and 45; married men and widowers (with children) 
between 18 and 45; all men between 45 and 60. 
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Appendix V. 



Drafts of Suggested Legislation. 

The Commission has not drafted legislation to cover all of 
its recommendations for legislation. It does, however, submit 
drafts as to three matters : — 

1. An enabling act. 

2. Provision for development of physical training in high 
schools. 

3. Amendments to the militia law. 

In regard to the last of these, it should be understood that 
it does not purport to cover all the details necessary for a com- 
plete militia law, but merely relates to certain general principles 
which the Commission feels that it is essential to provide for. 
The draft submitted does not take into consideration the naval 
militia and its provisions relate wholly to the land forces. There 
is a large volume of military legislation now in force which covers 
many matters not dealt with in the draft submitted, and most 
of this it is not necessary to change. This legislation is now 
being codified and from that codification and these suggestions 
it will be entirely possible to produce a complete militia law. 
The recommendation of the Commission that the militia should 
not be used for strike or riot duty until after the efforts of the 
State Police and the regular army are exhausted is not explicitly 
provided for in the draft of legislation submitted, for this reason: 
The Commission feels that it should become law at the same 
time when a law creating a body of state mounted police, or 
increasing the present state police, is enacted. The drafting of 
legislation as to the state police involves many questions which 
need to be considered further than this Commission has had time 
to do. The Commission wishes to be clear, however, that it 
regards its recommendation that the militia should not be re- 
quired to perform police duty as essential. 
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An Act to provide for Co-operation by the Commonwealth with 

the Federal Military Forces. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. The governor may, without expense to the common- 
wealth and upon such terms to secure the commonwealth against expense 
or damage as he may approve, lend to or permit to be used by any federal 
military force organized under the laws of the United States any military 
property provided for the use of the organized militia of the common- 
wealth, including camp equipage, camp grounds, parade grounds, drill 
grounds, ranges for target practice, armories of any class, uniforms, arms 
and equipment, except that in case of any such military property which 
has been provided for the particular use of any particular military unit 
of the organized militia it shall first appear to the satisfaction of the 
governor that, by vote of the enlisted men composing such unit, they 
shall have manifested their intention to join such federal military force. 

Section 2. Any military unit of the organized militia is hereby au- 
thorized to join in a body any federal military force organized under 
the laws of the United States by vote of the enlisted men composing such 
unit. Service as prescribed by the laws of the United States in any such 
federal military force, on the part of any enlisted man in any company or 
corresponding military unit of the organized militia, which shall have 
voted to join such federal military force, shall be accepted by the com- 
monwealth as full discharge of all claims by the commonwealth for active 
militia service. 

An Act to provide for Courses in Physical Training in Certain 

High Schools of the Commonwealth. 

Be it enacted, etc,, as follows: 

Section 1. Every town containing ten thousand inhabitants or more, 
and every city, shall maintain the teaching of physical training as part 
of its high school system. 

Section 2. The board of education is hereby authorized and directed 
to investigate and to aid in the introduction of physical training in the 
high schools in towns containing ten thousand inhabitants or more, and 
in cities; to initiate, regulate, supervise and approve the teaching of 
such physical training; and to report annually to the general court, 
describing the nature of and the progress in physical training in such 
high schools, with such recommendations as the board may deem ad- 
visable. 

Section 3. High schools which maintain courses of physical training, 
and which are approved by the board of education in respect to qualifi- 
cations of teachers, courses of training, and the equipment provided for 
pupils, shall constitute approved physical training high schools. 
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Section 4. The commonwealth, in order to encourage proper phys- 
ical training in the schools and to aid in the maintenance of approved 
physical training high schools, shall pay annually from the treasury, to 
cities and towns maintaining approved physical training high schools, 
an amount equal to the salaries of such instructor or instructors as are 
employed by such city or town to teach physical training in such schools: 
provided, that such instructor or instructors and their respective salaries 
shall be approved by the board of education; and provided, further, that 
if any instructor also teaches other courses or studies, the city or town 
shall be reimbursed by the commonwealth for that portion of his salary 
only which may be properly applicable to the teaching of physical training. 

Section 5. On or before the first Wednesday of January of each year 
the board of education shall present to the general court a statement of 
the amount which cities or towns maintaining approved physical training 
high schools should receive as reimbursement on account of salaries paid 
to instructors in physical training prior to the first day of the previous 
December. On the basis of such a statement, the general court may 
make an appropriation for the reimbursement of such cities or towns up 
to such first day of December. 

An Act to amend the Militia Laws of the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. The militia shall consist of two classes: first, the active 
militia, which shall be divided into the first and second lines, with the 
respective duties hereinafter set forth, and shall be composed and or- 
ganized as hereinafter provided; secondly, the reserve militia, which 
shall be composed of all the members of the militia not enlisted in the 
active militia. 

Section 2. The militia shall be ordered out for active duty in case of 
war or the imminence thereof, invasion or the imminence thereof, insur- 
rection, rebellion or revolution, or the imminence thereof, or in time of 
public danger. A proclamation of the commander-in-chief, to the effect 
that one or more of these conditions exist, shall be conclusive thereof. 

Section 3. The active militia shall consist of the forces and of such 
military units of the several branches of the service as are provided for 
under the statutes of the Commonwealth now in force, of such additional 
commissioned officers, noncommissioned officers and enlisted men as 
shall be necessary so that said military units shall be the same in number 
of men and organization as the corresponding military units of the army 
of the United States of the corresponding arm at full war strength, and of 
such other organizations, auxiliary forces and arms, staff corps, depart- 
ments and units as the commander-in-chief may direct. The commander- 
in-chief may also authorize such additional forces as in his judgment may 
be advisable, so as to ensure that the active militia, if ordered out for active 
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duty, shall be at the full strength above provided, and to fill all vacancies, 
casualties or absences occurring for any reason. 

Section 4. The commander-in-chief may prescribe the organization 
and change the minimum or maximum requirements for the numbers in 
any military unit or organization of the militia, so that such requirements 
shall conform with the corresponding requirements of the corresponding 
military units or organizations of the army of the United States, as the 
same may from time to time be established. Any military unit of the 
active militia falling below the minimum requirements, in numbers or 
organization, or below the standard of efficiency established by the com- 
mander-in-chief, may be disbanded by him, or may be ordered by him 
to take such steps as may be necessary to fulfill the provisions of law 
and of his orders. 

Section 5. Every person enlisting in the active militia shall be mus- 
tered into the service of the Commonwealth for a term comprising three 
years in the first line and three years in the second line thereof: provided, 
however, that any person now in the organized militia may enlist in the 
first line of the active militia for the residue of the term for which he 
enlisted in the organized militia, and at the end of such time his term of 
enlistment shall expire; and provided, further, that a person who has 
received an honorable discharge from the Massachusetts organized militia, 
or who has served in the army of the United States, or who has had in 
the judgment of such persons as the commander-in-chief may authorize 
so to determine, sufficient previous military experience or training, may 
enlist and be mustered in for terms of one or more years in either or both 
lines of the active militia at his election. 

Section 6. The active militia shall perform the following service, 
namely: for the first year of enlistment in the first line, four weeks of 
continuous service and eight monthly tours of duty of not less than eight 
nor more than twenty-four consecutive hours; for the second and third 
year and any subsequent year of enlistment in the first line, two weeks of 
continuous service and eight monthly tours of duty of not less than eight 
nor more than twenty-four consecutive hours. Thereafter, such persons as 
do not elect to continue in the first line of the active militia, as provided 
in the following section, shall pass to the second line, and shall perform 
such duty, not in excess of five days of continuous service, or its equivalent 
in hours, as they may be ordered by the commander-in-chief. 

If ordered out for active duty, the militia shall be subject to such serv- 
ice, not in violation of the constitution of the Commonwealth or the 
United States, as the commander-in-chief may determine. 

Section 7. Any person, who at the end of his period of sendee in the 
first line of the active militia, shall elect to continue therein, instead of 
passing to the second line, shall be entitled to count such years as he ma}' 
remain in the first line towards his full term of service. 

Section 8. The commander-in-chief shall establish camps, at which, 
between June first and October first in each year all men in the first year 
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of their enlistment in the first line of the active militia (except as provided 
in section ten of this act) shall receive four weeks' continuous instruction 
and training under such persons as the commander-in-chief may appoint. 

The commander-in-chief may give to such persons as he shall appoint 
to act as instructors at such camps such rank, for the period during which 
they shall so act, as he may determine, and such rank shall carry with it, 
during such period, the authority thereof and the pay and allowances 
thereof. 

Section 9. The commander-in-chief shall, by executive order, divide 
the commonwealth into territorial districts, and establish the military 
units of the active militia and the numbers for such units which shall 
respectively be recruited from said districts. 

Section 10. All persons recruited for the active militia, except those 
who have previously served in the army of the United States or in the 
organized militia, or have had, in the judgment of the commander-in- 
chief, or such person as he may authorize so to determine, a sufficient 
previous military experience, or are re-enlisting, shall be enlisted to 
begin their service on the day fixed by the commander-in-chief for the 
opening of the period of four weeks' continuous training above provided. 
The persons above excepted may be enlisted to begin their service at any 
time, and shall perform in their first year the same service as provided for 
other persons in the second year in the first line of the active militia. 

Section 11. The commander-in-chief shall fix the time and method 
by which recruiting shall be conducted, the recruits examined, accepted, 
mustered in and assigned to their respective commands. 

Section 12. The remuneration of the men performing their four weeks 
of continuous service at the training camp above provided for in their 
first year of enlistment shall be at the rate of that allowed from time to 
time for enlisted men in the army of the United States, and their allowances 
shall, during said period, not exceed those now established by the statutes 
of the commonwealth for subsistence of members of the organized militia. 

Except as above provided, the remuneration and allowances of all 
persons serving in the active militia shall be the same as would be receiv- 
able by them for the same military service, rank or position as members of 
the organized militia under the statutes now in force. 

Section 13. While upon duty or performing service, all persons in 
the active militia shall be subject to military authority, and officers in 
authority may enforce all proper and authorized commands by the same 
methods, orders, punishments and fines as are from time to time au- 
thorized by the articles of war and the statutes of the United States 
for forces under the command of the officers of the United States. 

A soldier who wilfully absents himself from duty, without excuse in 
accordance with such regulations as may be established by the commander- 
in-chief, and whose absence shall not have been excused, shall, on com- 
plaint of the officer commanding the organization of which he is a member, 
be punished by fine as follows: — 
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For each day's absence from camp, annual drill, or from an inspection, 
not more than five dollars; for each day's absence from special duty when 
ordered by the commander-in-chief, or from any parade ordered by the 
commanding officer of a regiment, separate battalion, squadron, corps of 
cadets, staff corps or department, not more than three dollars; for each 
absence from company or battalion drill or meeting of noncommissioned 
officers ordered for the purpose of instruction, or from an election, not 
more than one dollar. 

Upon the filing of a sworn complaint by the officer commanding the 
organization of which the delinquent is a member, any court of competent 
jurisdiction shall issue a summons to the defendant to appear but no 
warrant shall issue unless the defendant fails to appear upon the summons. 

Section 14. The commander-in-chief shall establish a school or schools 
to train enlisted men or noncommissioned officers in the qualifications of 
officers. He shall establish the necessary regulations for such school or 
schools and shall assign such officers and appoint such persons as he may 
determine to act as instructors at such school or schools. 

The commander-in-chief may give to such persons as he shall appoint 
to act as instructors at such school or schools such rank, for the periods 
during which they shall so act, as he may determine, and such rank shall 
carry with it, during such periods, the authority thereof and the pay and 
allowances thereof. 

Section 15. The commander-in-chief shall cause to be provided such 
accommodations as may be necessary for such school or schools. 

Section 16. Every company or corresponding military unit of the 
active militia shall in each year provide not less than two enlisted men or 
noncommissioned officers to take the course or courses provided at the 
school or schools provided for in section fourteen. 

Section 17. Each person who has graduated from the school or 
schools provided for in section fourteen, and received from the authorities 
thereof a certificate that he is qualified to perform the duties of an 
officer, shall, if he shall so request, be commissioned by the commander- 
in-chief as a second lieutenant, and from time to time assigned for such 
duty, not in conflict with the constitution of the commonwealth, as the 
commander-in-chief may determine. 

Section 18. No person, except those now serving or who have form- 
erly served as officers of the organized militia or of the army of the United 
States, shall be hereafter elected or appointed an officer in the active 
militia, unless he shall have received the training provided for at the 
school established under the provisions of section fourteen, or shall have 
had previous military experience sufficient, in the judgment of the com- 
mander-in-chief, to constitute an equivalent of such training: provided, 
however, that the commander-in-chief may appoint staff officers, de- 
partmental officers or officers for special duty, who are in his opinion 
qualified by training and experience for the duties which they are ap- 
pointed to perform. 
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Section 19. The commander-in-chief may establish such regulations 
for the organization of the reserve militia as he may determine, and he 
may appoint such persons, qualified by previous training and experience, 
as he may determine, to act as reserve officers or officers of the reserve 
militia in case it is ordered out for active duty. 

Section 20. The members of any college, university or educational 
institution may establish a company or companies for the purposes of 
receiving military training, and such companies, subject to any regu- 
lations that the commander-in-chief may establish, shall be entitled to 
bear and drill with arms. Such companies, if they shall volunteer to do 
so, may be received and trained at any camps established for the active 
militia, subject to such regulations and authority as may be established 
by the commander-in-chief. 

Section 21. Companies or military organizations, including any organ- 
izations for auxiliary purposes, such as aeroplane service, motor service, 
motor transported troops of any arm, or any other organizations which 
the commander-in-chief may deem helpful to the military forces, may be 
•established, in addition to the active militia, under such terms, regula- 
tions and authority as may be determined by the commander-in-chief, 
and such organizations may be authorized to bear arms and possess 
military equipment: provided, that such companies or organizations shall 
not, without the authority of the commander-in-chief or the general court, 
cause any expense to the commonwealth. 

Section 22. All laws or statutes in conflict or inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed. All laws not in conflict or inconsistent herewith are 
hereby expressly re-enacted, and all provisions in the existing statutes 
relating to the organized militia or the volunteer militia, not in conflict 
or inconsistent herewith, shall apply to the active militia, as herein de- 
fined. 

Section 23. The word "person" as used in the foregoing act shall 
include all men, noncommissioned officers, commissioned officers and 
other persons enlisted or commissioned in the active militia or appointed 
to act in connection therewith. 

The word "men" shall include men, noncommissioned officers and all 
other persons, except commissioned officers, enlisted in the active militia. 

The words "organized militia" shall be interpreted to mean the or- 
ganized militia or volunteer militia and all the blanches thereof, as or- 
ganized under the constitution and laws of the commonwealth now in 
force. 
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Appendix VI. 



The West Point System of Calisthenics. 

In all active team play, like football, where the activities of 
units must be subordinated to central control, success depends 
not alone upon the ability of the individual players but also upon 
their capacity to subordinate their individual playing to the pur- 
pose of the group as determined by the group commander. 

In military life this is called tactical cohesion. The psycho- 
logical processes involved are steady attention and prompt obedi- 
ence. At West Point the curriculum is arranged to develop 
these habits by many practices. The physical development of 
the cadets is largely in the hands of Captain Herman J. Koehler, 
Master of Fence. 

When the cadets join they are placed under his tutelage. In a 
large measure he is responsible for the fine physical set-up of the 
cadets. His activities, however, are not limited to muscular 
development. He attempts, by means of his physical exercises, 
not only to give the cadets a military carriage, and to teach 
them to stand and walk correctly, but also to develop habits 
of mental alertness. For this purpose he makes use of the 
so-called setting-up exercises in a way which is peculiarly his 
own. 

This phase of his drill consists of defining with great accuracy 
numerous positions of the limbs and muscles and passing with 
great rapidity from one position to another. 

A military command is divided into two parts. The first part 
is called the "preparatory command" and indicates the move- 
ment to be executed. The remaining part of the order is the 
"command of execution " and is the signal for action. Captain 
Keohler in his preparatory command indicates the position to be 
taken, or movement to be made. He rarely uses the same 
phraseology twice to indicate this, but so arranges the words of 
his preparatory command that the meaning is developed only at 
the last word. No cadet can obey correctly the command unless 
he gives close attention to the spoken words. 
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He must grasp the idea which Captain Koehler conveys in the 
preparatory command and be prepared to execute promptly and 
exactly the movement ordered. 

The period devoted to this kind of drill rarely exceeds forty - 
five minutes. It requires an absolute concentration of attention 
upon the instructor. A whole class is required to respond by 
going through the ordered motions in the shortest period in 
which the response can be made after the command of execution 
is given. 

In this way the so-called setting-up exercises are made the 
means, not only of physical development but of mental develop- 
ment of the most desirable habits. This system of instruction is 
not generally understood even by the officers of the United States 
Army. Many of them think there is nothing more involved in 
it than co-ordination and strengthening of muscles. They are 
satisfied with going through the exercises in any way, provided 
the method adopted tends to strengthen the body and co-ordinate 
nerves and muscles. 

A practice has arisen of going through these exercises to music, 
and a manual has even been prepared for this kind of drill. Such 
musical practices have a tendency to please the actors and spec- 
tators. The movements are rhythmic, and satisfy a sense of 
uniformity. In these musical practices, however, the elements 
developing the mind are absent. It is a lazy and slip-shod 
adaptation of Captain Koehler's method. It minimizes the 
amount of attention required and deprives the exercises of 
the two elements, which are the essential features of Captain 
Koehler's instruction, viz.: steady attention and prompt obedi- 
ence. 

W. A. P. 
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Appendix VII. 



Table of Costs. 

1. Annual saving to the State if the militia should become 
a part of the Federal establishment: — 

(a) Whole cost to the State of present militia establish- 
ment, including maintenance of armories and 
payment of interest on bonded armory debt, sav- 
. ing annually, 

(6) If Federal government should assume all except pay- 
ment of interest on bonded armory debt, saving 
annually, 

(c) If Federal government should assume all except 
maintenance of armories and payment of interest 
on bonded armory debt, saving annually, . 



$743,897 83 



586,655 33 



474,563 13 



2. Cost to the State of the establishment and maintenance 
of a body of mounted State police. Conditions, 
both social and industrial, indicate that a com- 
paratively small but highly mobile and efficient 
force of State police would be sufficient in this 
State. By comparison with the Pennsylvania 
costs, two troops of State police would cost ap- 
proximately, per year, 

Note. — The present cost in Pennsylvania for a State 
police force of 228 officers and men, with adminis- 
tration headquarters, barracks, and equipment, 
is approximately, per year, $310,000. 



160,000 00 



3. Cost of recommended additions to the militia in case it 
remains a State force: — 
30 day tour of instruction (recruit camp) : — 

(a) 2,500 men, State pay and subsistence, . 

(6) 2,500 men, United States pay and State subsist- 
ence, 

(c) 2,500 men, United States pay and subsistence, . 

100 officers, State pay and subsistence, 

100 non-commissioned officer instructors, State 
pay and subsistence, 



150,000 00 

70,000 00 
56,000 00 

26,000 00 
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Additional 14-day tour of field duty, .... $100,000 00 
Note. — (6) $96,000, with officers' and instructors' al- 
lowance plus the cost of the fortnight of extra 
field duty, brings the total per annum to $196,000. 
The scheme (6) is- the one recommended by the 
State military authorities. 

4. (a) The cost of the proposed system of physical train- 
ing in high schools of towns of more than 10,000 
inhabitants, at the rate of 1 instructor to 500 
pupils: — 
150 instructors at $1,500 per year, . $225,000 



12 directors, at $3,000 per year, 
1 deputy commissioner, . 
Clerical service, . 
Total, 



36,000 
4,500 
7,500 



(6) Cost of one month's summer camp for graduates of 
high schools following or preceding graduation. 
This course cannot be determined accurately in 
total because of the absence of any definite figures 
of the numbers of boys who would take advan- 
tage of this privilege, but the cost per capita 
would be approximately $7 per week, including 
food, wear and tear of equipment, but not in- 
cluding interest on investment in new equip- 
ment. 



273,000 00 
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